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Keeping count of calls 
handled daily keeps 
you informed on trafhie 
tendencies — helps 
keep ahead of service 
requirements. 


Veeder, 


Counters, attached tothe 
keyboards, enable you 
to take periodic counts, 
give you data for fore- 
handed management and 
show you the volume 
sure of the thumb handled by each operator. 
lever Send for Booklet 

VEEDER MFG. CO 11 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. 


. J 
Counts the Calls 
Sets into perma- 
nent socket in the 
keyboard; registers 
one for each pres- 








EVERSTICK 


ANCHORS 
lead the 


world in 
anchor sales 


? 
WHY? Q 
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EVERSTICK 
Anchor Co. 


St. Leuis, Me 


The Wise Manager 


keeps an eye on every excess minute! 


We do not imply that lost excess min- 
utes on the toll switchboard are the most 
important detail in exchange manage- 
ment; we merely say emphatically that 
it pays to keep an absolute check-up on 
every excess minute. And right here is 
where hundreds of managers make 
profitable use of the Calculagraph. 

Calculagraph stamps on your time 
cards the beginning of each call, togeth- 
er with the exact time elapsed during the 
call, down to the quarter of a minute. 
The operation of Calculagraph and many 
interesting sidelights on telephone time- 
keeping are discussed in our booklet. 


Would you like us to send you a copy? 


The Calculagraph Co. 


30 Church St. Dept. 16 New York 


CALCULAGRAPH: 


WE ELAPSED TIME RECOROER == 
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199 WIREHOLDER 


A jab, a few turns and its in. 
cost less to install and less to 
buy. 


PEIRCE 


ask your jobber 


HUBBARD & COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH - CHICAGO 











lephone Cables 
—> 


ALL SIZES AND 
CAPACITIES 


Te 
Drawn Copper 


op 
S&S Telephone Wire 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 


PHILLIPSDALE, R. |. 


CHICAGO—112 W. Adams St. 
CINCINNATI—Traction Building 
NEW YORK—100 East 42nd St. 
BOSTON—176 Federal St 








For making connections 
there is nothing so handy as 


TESTING 
CLIPS 


MAKERS**THE BEST on: 


RANKEL 


CONNECTOR Co. INC NY. 


The hard steel pin point pierces the insu- 
lation, making a clean, quick connection 
with no stripping or retaping. 

Send for Booklet 


FRANKEL CONNECTOR CO. Inc. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Western Electric Co., Distributors 








American Steel & Wire Co.'s 4 


W&M 
"T ciephone 
elegraph 
Wire 


Strand —STEEL WIRE 
Pole Steps 


Descriptive literature — Free 


American Steel & Wire 


Chicago - 
New York Company 











CEDAR 
POLES 


Treated or Plae'!n 
Pentrex a Specialty 


NATIONAL POLE CO. 
ESCANABA :: :: MICH. 
220 Breadway, New York 
2844 Semmit St., Telede Obie 
Rialte Bldg, San Franciece 





Tort AYNE 
PRINTING ¥¥ ComMPANY 
FORT WAYNE, IND 


Printers and Blank 
Book Manufacturers 


Write for Samples and 
Priceson I.C.C. Forms 


Ours Are the Best 








Seasoned Stocks: 
Minn. Transfer, 
Bellingham, Wash., 
Spokane, Wash., 

Seattle. 

British 

Columbia 



































creases the income. 








More Convenient Service, Better Rates 
Less Additional Plant Cost 





LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories 


GENOA, ILLINOIS 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY DISTRIBUTORS TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 


When a new telephone installation is or- 
dered, is it not better business to sell a class 
of service that returns $3.00 more per year 
yet costs less for the new equipment? 


The patron will appreciate the more con- 
venient service, willingly pay the higher rate 
and the added plant cost for the new equip- 
ment will be less than if a standard magneto 
instrument were used. 


The higher rate pays more profit propor- 
tionately than is obtained from the regular 
magneto telephone. 


Write for operating costs and data on the Leich Automaphone, the instrument that in- 





Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans Spokane, aa 
. PAUL LECTRI 5 POST GLOVER ELECTRIC CO. B-R ELECTRI MPANY 
ous af Poul Minn. - Cincinnati, Ohio Kansas City, Mo. 
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NEVER IN DOUBT 








when Runzel ’ Lenz 


CABLES 


For Switchboard 
and 


Inter-Phone Work 


are in use, you need never be in doubt as to 
clear and perfect connections being made. At 
all seasons of the year and for many years they 
regularly perform their work without giving 
the slightest complaint. 

Our twenty years’ experience in the manu- 
facture of telephone and switchboard cords, 
cables and wires has enabled us to employ the 
most satisfactory core in our cables—a sat- 


urated wax core. 
Specialization breeds leadership. May we serve 
you in your next requirements? 


Runzel Lenz Electric Mfg. Co. 
1751 N. Western Ave. Chicago, II. 


‘*‘Dependable Since 1904’’ 

















Chas. W. Baker, Pres. Clarence B. Mitchell, Vice-Pres. 


Platinum 


Foil, Sheet, Wire, 


for all purposes in all forms 


BAKER 
Platinum Contacts 


give best spark ———— wear longest 











IRIDIO-PLATINUM RIVETS 
PLATINUM COMPOSITE CONTACTS 
AND WELDED SCREWS 


Send for BAKER Placinum Contacts Booklet 
SCRAP PLATINUM PURCHASED 


BAKER &CO, INC. 


Refiners and Workers of Platinum Gold and Silver. 


54 Austin St. — 
Chi 
30 Church St.New York NEWARK.N.J. 5 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago. 
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Telephone asso- 
ciations of several 
states held summer 
district meetings in August, and are con- 
They 


have been marked by unusual success, both 


tinuing them through September. 


in point of attendance and interest shown. 
Operating companies are finding that it 
pays to send their employes to these gath- 
erings where, while enjoying “a day off,” 
they also receive new inspiration and zeal 
by rubbing elbows with other telephone 
people, and obtain helpful information 
about their work. 

The programs prepared for these meet-- 
ings, in addition to the operator’s confer- 
ences, include practical demonstrations of 
maintenance and construction work, sug- 
gestions for the safety and comfort of 
employes and outlines for uniform meth- 
ods of billing and collecting, with discus- 
sions of accounting matters and of various 
local problems. Telephone workers who 
attend these district conferences go back 


to the job with a renewed interest in their 
duties. 


*x* * * * 


The state associations are on the right 
track in striving to arouse the companies 
to the importance of having the men and 
women who are doing the telephone job 
in their communities attend these meetings 
—the managers, construction foremen, wire 
chiefs, linemen, operators, and all who 
have a part in rendering telephone service. 
In Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, lowa, New York and other states the 
telephone organizations are doing a most 
useful work in promoting these local meet- 
ings, and 


the telephone 


company that 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


doesn’t support these efforts by sending its 
employes to the sessions held in its neigh- 
borhood is missing a real opportunity to 
help itself and the whole industry in a 
truly effective way. 

* * * * 

The Kansas Public Utilities Commission 
has been given adverse criticism in these 
columns from time to time in the past, 
when the facts indicated that it had treated 
telephone companies unfairly in the mat- 
ter of rates. Fair play now demands that 
the commission be given credit for the 
manner in which it handled the case of 
the Farmers’ Telephone Co. of Quinter, 
Kans., which is more fully reported on 
another page of this issue. The report 
shows that it is not difficult for a regu- 


latory body to win the appreciation and 


‘ gratitude of a service company. 


The company needed an increase in rates, 
but, like hundreds of others, hesitated to 
go to the expense of retaining an engineer 
to make the plant inventory, or hiring an 
attorney to handle the case before the com- 
mission. 

Secretary F. K. Noel of the Farmers’ 
company writes TELEPHONY that it was 
finally decided to rely on the commission 
This 


proved satisfactory, as the company was 


to give the company a square deal. 


granted the increase without incurring any 
expense save for the necessary publication 
notices. 

It is gratifying to call attention to this 
instance of cooperation between the com- 


mission and the company because it shows 


a broader spirit of 
tolerance on the part 
of the rate-makers 
as well as a willingness on the part of tel- 
ephone men to give them credit for help- 
fulness. 


* * * * 


In TetepHony of August 30 editorial 


reference was made to the Connecticut 


commission’s ruling to the effect that a 
service company 


may do a_ reasonable 


amount the 
One 


was quoted as 


of advertising and include 
cost as an item of legimate expense. 
of the parties concerned 
saying that this was the first case where 
this issue was raised. 

A subscriber advises that in 1918 the 
Kansas commission disallowed as an oper- 
ating expense the item of advertising done 
in connection with the Missouri & Kansas 
Telephone Co.’s application for an increase 
in rates. It appears, however, that later, 
in apportioning the operating expenses be- 
tween toll and local exchanges, other ad- 
vertising expense was included and al- 
lowed, being treated as an item of general 
expense. 

ok aK *” 7 

As a matter of fact, utility advertising 
has frequently been under the scrutiny of 
In 1923 the New York 
commission analyzed the advertising ex- 
penses of the New York Telephone Co. 
while 


regulatory bodies. 


considering its claims for better 


rates. The commission found that con- 
half of the 


pany’s publicity expenses took the form of 


siderably more than 


com- 
newspaper advertising which was calcu- 
lated to increase its volume of business, 


explain rate changes, instruct subscribers 
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and meet various employment  require- 
ments. 

At that time the commission made this 
comment: “This commission is convinced 
that reasonable public announcement of 
changes in telephone equipment or in char- 
acter of service, issuance of directories 
and necessary instruction in the use of 
telephone mechanism, are necessary and 
proper for a public utility, but that adver- 
tising to justify rate increases or to de- 
fend the company’s legal position in liti- 
gation is not justifiable when paid out of 
revenues.” 

Notwithstanding that statement, one 
would naturally infer that the service com- 
pany should be permitted to advise the 
public of its side of the case. If publicity 


at all is allowable, how better can it be 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Indiana, Indianapolis, Claypool Hotel, 
September 17 and 18. 

California, Santa Monica, 
Club, September 25 and 26. 

U. S. Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Hotel Sherman, Octo- 
ber 21, 22, 23 and 24. 

Illinois, Peoria, Jefferson Hotel, No- 
vember 12 and 13. 


Athletic 








utilized than in taking the people into its 
confidence? However, that was the dic- 
tum of the New York commission. 
‘hk. eR 
While regulatory bodies have not been 
remarkably liberal in allowing service com- 
panies to spend money for publicity, the 
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recent trend has recognized the principle 
that utilities must advertise to keep up 
with the times, to keep in touch with their 
patrons and to create good will in their 
communities. Both the company and its 
patrons benefit from this contact whicli is 
based on a knowledge of what the com- 
pany is doing and what it needs to insure 
good service. 

The politicians who fight service cor- 
porations used to complain that the com- 
The utility 
which now employs publicity in a modern 


pany kept its plans secret. 


way robs the demagogue of his favorite 
argument. As a general thing, the more 
the public knows about the facts the less 
chance the political defender of “the peo- 
ple’s rights” has to make a successful war 
against the public 


utility company. 


Practical Radio for Telephone Men 


First of a Series of Articles on Installation, Operation and Maintenance of 


Radio Equipment in 
a Radio Department 


The proper installation of radio equip- 
ment is a subject that has been given 
very little prominence in most of the ar- 
ticles that we read. First, because the 
dealer who sells the equipment usually 
agrees or contracts with the purchaser for 
the installing of the complete set; second, 
because the purchaser probably gets some 
expert to help him. In either case, the 
problem of getting the set correctly 
“hooked up” and “operating” is one that 
ultimately falls upon the owner of the 
set. 

What I propose to do in this series of 
articles is to explain in a simple, tech- 
nical way the best method of getting all 
the apparatus installed and then show 
you a few fine points about- the operat- 
ing of the set. The last article will take 
into detail the problem of maintaining 
the set and keeping it going. 

The writer does not believe that it 
is so vitally important that the purchaser 
understand all the various technical de- 
tails covering the construction of a set, 
but he does believe it absolutely neces- 
sary that certain fundamental and basic 
principles be mastered in a technical way 
ir order to get the maximum results from 
the equipment. 

For instance, as a good example of cer- 
tain technical knowledge required, let us 
take the case of a person about to pur- 
chase a set. Now, while it is quite true 
that some people are gifted with a sort 
of superhuman “knack” of grasping prob- 
lems the first time they have them ex- 


By Allan C. Forbes 


plained to them, the majority of us are 
not quite so gifted. 

In other words, we like to “know” just 
what is taking place when we turn the 
dials and, therefore, we ask questions. 














Mr. Forbes Is a Radio Expert, Having Had 
Many Years of Experience in That Field. 


If the person we ask the questions of 
is not competent to answer them, then 
we are worse off than when we started 


because it shatters our faith in them and 


destroys our confidence in radio. 


the Home Which Inaugurates the Establishment of 
in ‘‘Telephony’’—Let Us Know Your Radio Hobby 


Some of the problems that we have to 
meet after purchasing a given instrument 
are: “What kind of an aerial shall I 
use?” “Where will I put it?”, “How high 
must it be?’, “Why?”, “What kind of 
wire shall I use?”, etc., etc. In fact, after 
we get the instrument we commence to 
realize that we have just started. 

We look in the instructions that accom- 
pany the set and they tell us the wires 
should be so long and so high, etc., but 
there always seems to be something which 
we want to know that is missing. The 
instructions do not seem to clearly state 
just what object is to be accomplished, 
especially to a person who knows noth- 
ing of the various parts that constitute 
the complete equipment. 

To make it more bewildering we find 
that a set similar to the one we have just 
purchased seems to give excellent results 
—and it has no aerial at all. In other 
words, it operates on a “loop.” Then, 
in the course of conversation with our 
neighbor, or someone who already has 
a set in operation, we find that he throws 
a 10-foot wire out of the window and 
gets KHJ (Los Angeles, Cal.) on the 
loud speaker, and it can be heard “all 
over the house.” 

This tends to further mystify us and 
inclines us to believe that our set is 10 
good or that we didn’t purchase the right 
one. 

Of course, the latter statement about 
KH]J is a gross exaggeration on the part 
of the one making it; in some ways the 
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writer is of the opinion that radio is 
making prevaricators out of us all. 

It seems appropriate as well as neces- 
sary that the first thing to understand 
is what the aerial is, so we shall com- 
mence with it as a means of installing 
the set. 

The antenna (aerial) is that part of 
the set which is used for the purpose of 
intercepting the Hertzian waves. In other 
words, we run a wire around a room in 
the picture molding or string it in the attic 
—one end we connect to the set, the 
other end is left free—or we wind 100 
feet of wire in the shape of a spiral 
on a framework of wood, or we stretch 
a length of wire from the chimney to a 
tree in the backyard attaching one end 
to the set and leaving the other end free. 
Any of these three are known as “an- 
tennas.” The first we call an “inside 
antenna,” the second is known as a “loup 
antenna” and the third is known as an 
“outside antenna” but all are known as 
“antennas” or “aerials.” 

To make it more clear, we must under- 
stand how they operate. Here is where 
the theory of technical knowledge comes 
in. These Hertzian waves we mentioned 
before are radiated from the transmitting 
antenna and spread in all directions from 
the transmitting station. It 
motion—no_ electricity 
mitting antenna. 

These waves are subject to absorption 
and reflection. They are absorbed by 
buildings between your antenna and the 
transmitter; they are reflected by hills 
and mountains; they are refracted by the 
clouds in the sky—so if you happen to 
be unfortunately located, you may never 
get a particular station. 

Assuming that you are in a good loca- 
tion, then the amount of signal you get 
into your set to operate the detector 
(either crystal or tube) will depend upon 
how long your antenna is, and how clear 
it is of surrounding objects. 


is a wave 


The length of your antenna is limited 
by the frequency (wave length) of the 
signal you wish to receive, also by the 
inductance and capacity of the tuning ap- 
Paratus in the instrument itself. The 
manufacturer of the set knows how much 
inductance and capacity is in the tuning 
element of the instrument and he states 
what kind of an antenna to use and how 
long, 

For receiving purposes, waves of from 
20 to 600 meters, a single wire 100 
leet in length stretched in the direction of 
the stations you wish to hear—one end 
left free and the other end connected to 
the set-—is a good standard to go by; 
variations can be made to suit conditions. 
The wire should be clear from surround- 
Ing objects—preferably at least 10 feet 
higher than the roof. 

After erecting a suitable antenna, the 
sround connection should be made. The 
ftound” lead should consist of a wire 


leaves the trans-- 
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not smaller than the antenna lead-in wire 
—preferably of No. 12 B. & S. gage— 
and should be as direct and short as 
possible. In other words, do not run the 
ground wire or the antenna lead-in wire 


— 
wn 


rule when installing your receiver: /t 
pays always to make short, direct con- 
nections with large size wire. 

Now let us remove a few misconcep- 
tions relative to lightning. In the first 








Telephone men are much interested 
in radio. Some companies and many as 
individuals are selling radio receiving 
sets, equipment and supplies in addition 
to installing sets and maintaining them. 
Other companies are furnishing sub- 
scribers radio programs by means of a 
radio receiving set in the exchange and 
retransmitting over the telephone lines. 

Undoubtedly the telephone man 
should be the radio éxpert in his town, 
for radio-telephony and wire telephony 
are closely allied. With this thought in 
mind “Telephony” has decided to in- 
augurate a radio department which will 
appear twice each month. 

In this department will be published 
articles of a practical nature dealing 
with installation and maintenance of 
radio sets, trouble shooting, explana- 
tions of the working of various stand- 
ard circuits, etc. Questions and answers 
will also form a part of this new depart- 
ment, for we are certain that our read- 
ers will want to submit their problems 
to us for advice. All questions will be 
promptly answered either by mail or 
through publication in “Telephony.” 

The articles will be written by and 
queries answered by Allan C. Forbes, 
consulting radio engineer, of Chicago. 
Mr. Forbes’ first experience with radio 
dates back to 1906, when as a lad he 


constructed his first receiving and trans- 
mitting set, at the same time learning 
the code and working with amateurs. 

In 1911 while at the U. S. navy sta- 
tion at Mare Island he assisted in the 
testing of the German “Telefunken” 
radio apparatus, which was later in- 
stalled at various stations on the Pacific 
Coast. In 1913, while with the Mar- 
coni Wireless Telegraph Co. of America, 
he assisted in the opening of the trans- 
Pacific 300 kva radio station operating 
between Bolinas, Calif., near San Fran- 
cisco, and Kahuku, T. H., near Hono- 
lulu. 

When in the U. S. Navy in 1918 he 
was engaged in work on underground 
antenna development in New Orleans. 
In 1919 he took part in the testing be- 
tween Marconi company’s 300 kva sta- 
tion at Marion, Mass., and Stavanger, 
Norway. 

Since 1920. he has served as aide for 
the communications and radio officer for 
the U. S. Naval Reserve Force, having 
charge of the radio apparatus on the 
U. S. S, Wilmette and the U. S. S. Com- 
modore. During the last few years Mr. 
Forbes has done considerable develop- 
ment work in various circuits, includ- 
ing the super-heterodyne, in addition to 
contributing numerous articles to the 
radio press. 








all over the room, under the carpet and 
around the moulding, but make these two 
leads just as short and direct as possible. 
This is very important. 

If, owing to the layout of the room, 
the radio set must be placed in a difficult 
place to get at, then by all means make 
the antenna direct and short, and make 
the ground lead the long one. 

If the ground connection is made to 
a water pipe, try to solder the wire to 
the pipe. If this cannot be done, then 
get a ground clamp and fasten it secure- 
ly to the pipe, after first cleaning the 
pipe thoroughly. 

A good and convenient ground is very 
easily made by taking a piece of iron pipe 
about six feet Jong, soldering the wire to 
it and then driving the pipe right down 
into the ground outside of the house. 

A long ground lead will make your 
set less selective. A poor ground will 
give you weak signals, so do not expect 
to obtain excellent results by simply wrap- 
ping a piece of wire around the steam 
radiator or water pipe. As a matter of 
fact, more trouble is caused by poor 
grounds and long, crooked lead-in’s than 


anything else. Always remember _ this 


place, we all know that the field sur- 
rounding the antenna becomes heavily 
charged with static electricity, even though 
there be no lightning or resulting thunder. 

This phenomenon can be observed on 
a receiving set not equipped with a 
lightning arrester in the following man- 
ner: When a series of loud intermittent 
clicks are heard in the receivers, open 
the lid of the instrument and turn off 
the light so the inside of the instrument 
is in darkness. You will observe a small 
spark passing between the 
plates. 

Proof: Remove the ground lead from 
the set and hold it about 1-16th of an 
inch from the antenna binding post—you 
will see a small spark pass. It is some- 
times possible to draw a %-inch spark 
in this manner from a 100-foot long an- 
tenna. 

This spark is perfectly harmless but 
we do not need it in the set so we keep 
it out by means of a lightning arrester 
or a safety gap across the antenna and 
ground leads. 

All government and commercial radio 
stations are provided with a switch so as 
to ground the antenna when it is not in 


condenser 
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use. This switch is not for the purpose 
of protecting the antenna from lightning 
but is used to ground the static charge 
that accumulates on the antenna. If 
lightning is going to strike your antenna, 
the only way you can prevent it is by 
taking the antenna down; all the switches 
in the world wouldn’t do you a particle 
of good. 

The location of the instrument should 
receive a great deal of thought if you 
intend getting the maximum satisfaction 
out of the use of it. Try and put the 
instrument in a place where it will stay 
put—then screw it down to the table or 
stand. 

Locate the instrument so that all the 
controls can be easily gotten at. Nothing 
is more tiresome than to try and operate 
a receiver which is so placed that the con- 
trols cannot be operated without tying 
yourself into a knot. 

Be sure that the instrument is placed 
where it is dry at all times. Remember 
this: The coils in the receiver are thor- 
oughly dried out at the time the set is 
built—they are very dry—so if you place 
the instrument in a location such that the 
steam from the kitchen stove permeates 
it, the coils will absorb the moisture and 
render reception poor, for the insulation 
of the coils is lowered by the addition 
of moisture from the room. 

Use No. 14 B. & S. gage wire for con- 
necting up the batteries. You must use 
a large wire for the “A” batteries, for 
otherwise you will not get the full volt- 
age of the battery delivered to the tubes. 
Your resistance losses will be such that 
it will make for poor efficiency in the set. 

One of the best ways in which to con- 
nect up the “A” battery is to provide a 
small stand in the basement. Lead both 
terminals from the battery to the two cen- 
ter posts of a double-pole, double-throw, 
porcelain base, knife switch (a baby 
knife switch). Mount this switch secure- 
ly to the wall close to the battery. Fasten 
the two leads from the set to the two top 
posts on the switch and then fasten the 
two leads from the charger to the two 
bottom posts of the switch. 

The battery is now permanently con- 
nected and you do not have to bother dis- 
connecting and reconnecting the leads 
whenever you wish to use the battery on 
the set or to charge it. 

In most sets space is usually provided 
for “B” batteries. However, if your set 
does not have such space, the best way 
is to take an old packing box and cut 
it down to size so that the “B” batteries 
fit in it. Then place it on the stand or 
table and mount the receiver on it. In 
this way, the “B” battery is placed close 
to the set but is not out in the open where 
you are liable to lay a screw driver or 
knife on it and short-circuit it. 

The next article will take up in detail 
the operation of various receiving sets 
from the crystal to the super-heterodyne 
giving some little pointers and “kinks”, 
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that you may have discovered for your- 
self—if not, they will come in handy. 


Eliminating Broadcast Interference 
by Frequency Converters. 
By L. W. Ridenour, Modoc, Ind. 

Because of the low cost of operation, 
reliability of ringing current, and small 
amount of supervision needed, we recent- 
ly installed a frequency converter of stand- 
ard manufacture in our exchange at 
Economy, Ind. 

In the course of a few days it was dis- 
covered that the machine was preventing 
radio reception up to a distance of two 
miles from the office. We then com- 
menced to experiment. First, we placed a 
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current to pass through, that there should 
be the solution of our problem. The con- 
ditions would be reversed, however, and 
the condensers would have to be used as 
a drain. 

Choke coils of high impedance to pre- 
vent the easy passage of audio-frequency 
current in either direction from the con- 
verter were built as follows: The two 
placed above the converter were wound 
with 200 turns of No. 18 magnet wire on 
13%-inch tubing as in A, Fig. A. The two 
placed below the converter were wound 
with 300 turns of No. 18 magnet wire on 
134-inch tubing as in B, Fig. B. 

The circuit was then connected as in 
Fig. C. We placed condensers across the 
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Coil Construction and Circuit Connections for Preventing Interference with Radio Re- 
ception by Frequency Converters. 


metal jacket around the frequency con- 
verter and grounded that; then we ground- 
ed the metal roof above it, and run the 
ringing lead through metal conduit and 
grounded that—but all to no avail. 

It was found that the machine, running 
idle with nothing attached, did not throw 
out interference, but as soon as any 
duplex was attached to the ringing ter- 
minals, it acted as a condenser and made 
the converter broadcast. 

On advice we placed a transformer be- 
tween the converter and the source of 
alternating current supply, and then placed 
a 2 microfarad condenser across the termi- 
nals between the converter and_trans- 
former, grounding the jacket—but this 
was a failure also. 

Finally we came to the conclusion that 
the converter was sending out an audio- 
frequency wave superimposed on the 20- 
cycle wave. It also appeared that the in- 
terference waves were re-radiated back 
over the 60-cycle source of alternating cur- 
rent supply. 

It seemed clear to us that if a condenser 
in the receiver circuit of a subscriber’s 
set would pass audio-frequency current 
through it but would not allow ringing 


ringing leads as shown in the dotted cir- 
cuit to drain off interference in this direc- 
tion, but in our case they were found to be 
unnecessary, and were taken off. The 
drain above the converter was found to 
be sufficient. 

There was still found to be a trace of 
distaurbance, but when the two B coils 
were tied together, it was found to remove 
the disturbance entirely on a radio 300 
feet from the office. In fact, it is claimed 
to be more quiet than a vibrator we had 
operating on dry cells. 

This method does not cut down the 
power of the ringing current. The cur- 
rent consumption of the % microfarad 
condensers is very small and the interfer- 
ence is removed without destroying the 
economy of the converter. 

Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, September 8.—Copper— 
Steady ; electrolytic, spot and futures, 133s 
@13%c. Tin—Easy; spot and futures, 
51.25c. Iron—Steady; No. 1 northern, 
$20.50@22; No. 2 northern, $20@21; No. 
2 southern, $18@18.50. Lead—Easy: 
spot, 8c. Zinc—Easy; East St. Louis spot. 
6.17@6.20c; futures, 6.20c. 
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Trends of Commodities and Utilities 


How Public Utilities Are Affected by Commodity Trends—Accounting Pro- 
cedure Must Follow Economic Fluctuations to Be True Measure of Plant 
Value—Importance of a Fundamental Plan—Presented at Ohio Convention 


By Ward H. Snook, 


President, Snook-Hillhouse Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


“And there came a certain poor widow 
and she threw’ in two mites, which make 
a farthing.” 

We are not sure that the mite referred 
to in the Gospel of St. Mark is the par- 
ticular mite we have here and marked 
No. 1 on the card (which is reproduced 
on this page). It is true, however, that 
this prutah, lepton or mite was a Jewish 
coin in quite common circulation at the 
time of Julius Caesar and of Christ. It 
held a corresponding place in the monetary 
system of that period to our cent of today. 
Although intrinsically worth in gold 2/10 
of a cent it would actually purchase on 
the Roman market about twice as much 
as one of our cents today. 

It is interesting to note how the use of 
coins was introduced into our civilization. 
About 450 B. C. Servius Tullius, a Roman 
emperor, took pieces of brass or bronze 
and cast on it the picture of an ox, a pig 
ora cow. These were used as tokens and 
simplified very materially the process of 
barter in trade. 

Through this early coinage was devel- 
oped the Roman As, which at the time 
of its inception was one pound of brass 
or copper equal to 12 ounces of uncae. 
In 217 B. C. the Roman As was depre- 
ciated to one ounce; this is the coin indi- 
cated as No. 19. It was then further 
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2 SESTERTIVS 


divided into 12 uncae just as its prede- 
cessor had been. It is from this early 
practice of Servius Tullius that we get 
our word “pecuniary,” the Latin word for 
money being “pecunia,” a derivative of 
“pecus,”’ meaning cattle. The Denarius 
coin 6 is equal to 10 Ases. The Sestertius 
“Semis-tertius” equals 2% Ases. 

Coin 17 is a half Sestertius. This is a 
brass or bronze coin minted by the Roman 
Emperor Hadrian. The Sestertius was 
the coin in which all imperial taxes and 
fines were assessed and collected. It had 
an intrinsic value in gold equal to between 
four and five cents of our money. 

We are not so particularly interested in 
what happened in this almost forgotten 
period, but we are interested in what they 
point out with reference to times of today. 

What was the real purchasing power of 
these bits of bronze and silver which we 
have here? Let us take the mite, for that 
would correspond to our cent. This would 
purchase on the Roman market possibly 
two apples, a bunch of celery or a head 
of cabbage; it would take two of them to 
It would take three or 
four of our cents of today to do the same 
thing. 

If we make a careful analysis of these 
prices, we find that the coin of that period, 
measured in terms of gold, would purchase 


perhaps six times what it would today. 
This means that our medium of exchange 
being gold, there is a premium on gold and 
in the development of our material civi- 
lization our efforts to produce this com- 
modity has been more concentrated and 
we have given its production more con- 
centrated thought and attention than other 
commodities. We have a_ greater 
quantity of gold, for it was worth at the 
time of Julius Caesar six times what it 
is worth today. 

Now let us measure purchasing powers 
in terms of labor. Let us compare the 
average laborer of that period with the 
average laborer of today. Of course, the 
laborer of that period was in competition 
with slave labor and, perhaps, in its most 
abasing form, that in which master and 
servant are of the same race; and yet the 
supply of slave labor was not sufficient to 
meet the demand, so that the comparison 
is of considerable value. 

Common labor at this time received 
about 10 and 8-10 cents a day; our laborer 
today receives from 40 to 50 times as 
much. In other words, measuring him in 
the price of gold, he is 50 times more 
valuable than he was in the time of Christ. 
However, the 


now 


gold will purchase only 
about 1-6 on our market of what it would 


on the Roman market, so that our com- 
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Face and Reverse Views of Some of the Earliest Coins Used as Tokens to Simplify Process of Barter in Trade. 
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mon laborer today relatively is seven or 
eight times better off than he was in the 
time of Christ. The spread in the more 
skilled trades show further advantage to 
our modern laborer. 

What does this mean? In short, it 
means that the sum total of the profit in 
the human balance sheet is from seven to 
eight times as much now as in the time 
of Christ. This has been brought about 
largely by our modern produc- 
tion methods. This increase does 
not, however, apply to everything. 

For example, a royal purple silk 
would cost in the neighborhood 

of $700 a pound; purple woolens 
around $220 a pound. Such ma- ™ 
terials are produced today and 
fabricated by machinery at a 
fraction of this cost. 

In other words, today we are 
industrialized, but this indus- 
trialization and the incidental 
changes brought about by this 
action are quite likely to get us 
into trouble, throwing out of ad- 
justment not only prices and 
values, due to some revolution- 
ary inventions, but even our 
habits and the character of our 
community and social life. Our calcula- 
tions, no matter what they are, must take 
into consideration the everlasting changes 
in our ability to produce, which is the 
thing that makes the relative change in 
prive level between commodities. 

How does this apply to the public utili- 
ties and the telephone ‘industry in par- 
ticular? What has happened in the last 
few years? We have gone through a 
world cataclysm. Economic structures have 
been shaken as if by a great earthquake. 

We hope to visualize these acute 
changes and at the same time compare 
them with the more gradual change which 
has taken place in values since the time of 
Christ, as symbolized by these bits of brass 
and bronze. The average increase in the 
cost of commodities in terms of gold since 
the time when the Sestertius was the usual 
medium of exchange has been about 2% 
per cent a year. This change is the change 
which we might call the long swing and 
takes place continually and is due prin- 
cipally to our ability to more economically 
produce and utilize our gold supply. 

Now if our accounting methods and 
our accounting systems, which measure 
our plant operations and plant investment, 
are sufficiently elastic and responsive to 
follow the economic fluctuations to which 
our plant is of necessity subjected, then 
our accounts are a measure of our plant 
condition. However, if our accounting is 
unable to change fast enough to take care 
of the change in the economic structure 
and especially of our plant, our accounts 
are bound to get out of balance with our 
true economic value and plant condition. 

What really has happened between the 
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years 1915 and 1923 is graphically shown 
in the cards you have in your chairs (and 
reproduced on this page): The medium 
heavy line, the curve at the top, is a com- 
modity price for which we are indebted to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics at Wash- 
ington, D. C. As will be seen from this 
curve, beginning in 1916, the price rapidly 
rose, paused in 1917, continued upward 
in 1918, fell off slightly the latter part of 
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1918 and the first. of 1919, reached its 
peak in 1920, at which time the federal 
reserve board started to deflate the cur- 
rency. Prices then tumbled until 1921; 
they reached their lowest point at 140 per 
cent of prewar price. We are now again 
in an increasing cost period. 

Now let us make an analysis of what 
happened to the thing we have to sell, 
“service.” Beginning in 1917 you will 
notice by the card that the filed rates 
started to go up. Up to the middle of 
1919 the formally fixed rates, that is the 
heavy black line, were higher than the 
average filed rates. After 1919 the effect 
of the high price began to be felt by the 
regulatory bodies and the maximum for- 
mal rates began to be lower than the filed 
rates. 


In other words, after the middle of 
1919, we were very much better off to 
make our own bargain with the public; to 
get our public relationship right and sell 
our people our business and our service. 
In this way we were much more likely to 
get what we were entitled to. 


There is one other thing which should 
be done when making up an exhibit of 
our plant values, for at this time it can be 
done at a minimum of expense. That is, 
to find out what our plant will probably 
look like five to ten years in the future; 
in other words, make an estimate of its 
probable growth together with rather a 
complete fundamental plan, outlining the 
probable additions and changes together 
with any major improvements which it 
may be necessary to make in the plant. 

If this is done, at the same time making 
an estimate as well as rather a complete 
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detailed plan of these changes and im- 
provements, it will be a matter of con- 
siderable satisfaction to the managemen: 
and the stockholders in the economies that 
can be effected in this way. It will be a 
source of no less satisfaction to the user 
whose service and facilities are safe- 
guarded by an adequate program to take 
care of his ever-growing and expanding 
needs. 


Nebraska Telephone Association 
Holds Annual Picnic. 

The Nebraska Telephone Association 
held its regular annual picnic for all tele- 
phone companies in northeastern Nebraska, 
at the Ernest Raasch Grove, Norfolk, Neb., 
on Labor Day. One hundred seventy-five 
people attended. G. H. Presson, secretary 
of the Nebraska Telephone Association, of 
Lincoln, J. W. Richmond, vice-president, 
of Wisner, and D. E. McGregor, repre- 
sentative of the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co., of Gibbon, were present. 

The rain of the night before and dur- 
ing the morning kept at least half of the 
people away who had already made plans 
to attend. G. H. Presson was in full 
charge of the entire affair. 

Other telephone people were present 
from Lincoln, Omaha, Hartington, Laurel, 
Randolph, Wausa, Carroll, Naper, Crofton, 
Wisner, Humphrey, Hoskins, Plainview, 
West Point, Madison, Wayne, O’Neill, 
Gibbon, Columbus, Sioux Falls, Battle 
Creek. 

Earl Potter, of Hoskins, and J. W. 
Richmond, of Wisner, were in charge oi 
the sports on the grounds. A very inter- 
esting program was arranged and prizes 
given to the winners. 


Says Toll Rules Covers Practices 
Satisfactorily. 


“The Toll Reference and Text Book 
was received and has been thoroughly 
gone over. We commend the thorough 
work of your committee. It has covered 
the practices satisfactorily. We see noth- 
ing we could suggest to improve it.” 

This is the comment of M. F. Hayman, 
traffic manager, Citizens Independent Tele- 
phone Co., Terre Haute, Ind., regarding 
the new Toll Reference and Text Book 
recently issued by the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association. 


New Telephone Company Pro- 
posed for Operating in Chili. 

According to a Washington report 2 
new telephone company with Americat 
equipment is proposed to compete im 
Chilean territory with the British cor- 
poration, operating under the name oi the 
Chile Telephone Co., Ltd. 

This company has had a virtual monop- 
oly of the telephone business in the north- 
ern and central provinces for the last 30 
years, where 80 per cent of the Chilean 
population live. 
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“Following Thru” With Supervisor 


Supervisor Active in Helping, Cheering and Serving Others a Valued Employe 
Whose Efforts. Place Company’s Real Service Before Public—Paper Read at 
the Operators’ Conference, Rochester Convention of New York Association 


Chief Operator, Chenango & Unadilla Telephone 


The principal thought and aim of every 
supervisor should be to give as nearly per- 
fect service as is possible. A supervisor 
is responsible for the grade of service fur- 
nished by her operators, and the success 
or failure of the operator measures, to a 
great extent, the success or failure of a 
supervisor. The duties of a supervisor 
and the proper way to discharge these 
duties are given as follows: 


To Eliminate Complaints. 

The supervisor, in handling complaints, 
should assume an attitude that there is a 
reason for every complaint, looking into 
any matter brought to her attention, so 
that she may find out the truth as to the 
origin of the complaint. She should be 
very courteous and make the subscriber 
feel that it is one of her duties to receive 
and look after these complaints in a man- 
ner which is both satisfactory to the sub- 
scriber and the company. 

It is important that she should listen 
attentively, without any unnecessary ques- 
tions and, should the matter lay beyond 
her department, see that the information 
gets into the proper hands so that the sub- 
scriber is convinced that the company is 
anxious to correct any difficulties without 
unnecessary delay. 

A supervisor who can receive a com- 
piaint from a dissatisfied subscriber, and 
before hanging up is able to convince him 
that his difficulties will be adjusted at once 
and have him feel that he has been treated 
courteously and in a satisfactory manner, 
has accomplished a great deal for the 
company and has established a high stand- 
ard in the eyes of the subscriber. Any 
hasty or positive statements made by a su- 
pervisor only irritates the complainant. A 
great deal can be accomplished by being 
brief and sincere. 

In handling emergency calls or ques- 
tions of irregular routine, the supervisor 
must he very courteous and lead the in- 
quiring subscriber to believe that it is our 
Purpose to act quickly and in a business- 
like manner. The only requirement ex- 
pected of a supervisor is to get the details 
and immediately render the service re- 
quired, 

One never knows how many lives are 
depending on the action of a supervisor 
m handling an emergency call. For ex- 
ample, in case of fire, sometimes it means 
the saving of a dwelling or the saving of 
a life and it depends on the dispatch, ac- 
‘uracy and promptness of the supervisor 


By Miss Kathryn Murphy, 


in getting the information to the proper 
officials. In the rural districts the tele- 
phone is the only means by which a 
farmer can quickly get news from one 
section to another. 

In case a subscriber is too excited to 
call for himself, the supervisor should get 
as much information as is possible and 
then dispatch the information to the proper 
people. This is one of the important duties 
which falls on the shoulders of a super- 
visor and is one of the best means of 
establishing a lasting impression of tele- 
phone efficiency in the minds of our sub- 
scribers. 


Training of Operators. 

In some of our exchanges the duty of 
training operators falls on the shoulders 
oi the supervisor in charge—and it is one 
of her important duties, as the operator 
generally has had no previous experience. 
A new student should never be neglected. 
A supervisor should have patience and do 
her utmost to encourage her, never for- 
getting that she was a student herself. 

In the larger offices student operators 
are trained in the regular training school 
and come to the switchboard with the 
fundamentals, which is a great deal of 
assistance in making an efficient operator. 

A student operator is very easily dis- 
couraged and if properly encouraged by 
her supervisor will make an efficient opera- 
tor. A supervisor should make her criti- 
cisms and suggestions in a kindly manner 
so that the operator feels that it is a pleas- 
ure to execute her various duties in a 
pleasing manner, reflecting to the sub- 
scriber, the manner and methods by which 
she is being traitied. This increases her 
ability and value to the company. A su- 
pervisor should recognize good work and 
be prompt in letting an operator know that 
she is making progress. 

It is the duty of the supervisor to study 
the weak points of the operator, bring 
them to her attention and, by careful 
supervising, test her out to strengthen 
these weak points. A supervisor, in su- 
pervising her operators, must be extremely 
careful not to show favoritism to any one. 
She should so direct her attention towards 
each employe that no one will feel that 
she is unusually interested in any one in- 
dividual, the recognition of merit being 
the only one which should be shown any 
operator. 

She should be very careful relative to 
undue conversation with 
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her operators 


Corp., Norwich, N. Y. 


while on duty and never take sides be- 
tween one operator and another. She 
should enforce strict discipline, and she 
will be more respected then if she were 
too indulgent. 

The supervisor must occasionally remind 
the operators of the proper methods to be 
employed in handling the work. She must 
be alert to see that the operators pick up 
the calls in the order of appearance, ex- 
cept where a position is unoccupied or 
congested. An adjacent operator should 
watch an unoccupied position and do her 
utmost to pick up the calls promptly. 

A supervisor should see that each opera- 
tor gives the proper supervision to calls 
which are already completed, and flashing 
recalls without delay. The supervisor 
should call out her numbers in an accurate 
and distinct tone and, in case positions are 
congested, bring this information to the 
attention of her chief operator so as to 
insure prompt relief of the 
position. 

A supervisor should keep before her, at 
all times, a list of the good service fea- 
tures and continuously work on these fea- 
tures, by taking one or two each day and 
specializing on them. By continuously 
supervising and following these methods, 
the operators will get accustomed to fol- 
lowing the details more carefully and the 
result will be excellent service. The fol- 
lowing are some of the service features 
which should always be kept in mind: 


congested 


1. Operators should repeat and pass 
numbers slowly. 

2. Operators should speak distinctly, in 
a pleasing tone, using proper enunciation 
and rising inflection of the voice. 

3. Operators should get their acknowl- 
edgments. 

4. A supervisor should see that listen- 
ing keys are not closed before the operator 
finishes repetition. 

5. An operator should use the style- 
strip method in dividing numbers. 

6. A supervisor should see that opera- 
tors do not become confused and transpose 
one or more digits in a number. 

7. A supervisor should supervise as to 
accuracy of the operator in using the 
proper ringing key and see that she spaces 
her rings carefully, especially on rural 
lines. 

8. A supervisor should adjust the 
operator’s transmitter so that she speaks 
directly into the transmitter. 

9. A supervisor should make sure that 
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switchboard markings are clear and dis- 
tinct. 

10. A supervisor should see that her 
operators watch their supervisory signals 
closely and also see that busy tests are 
taken carefully and that no false “busies” 
are reported. 

11. A supervisor should not permit her 
operators the unnecessary throwing and 
handling of listening keys. 

12. A supervisor should instruct as to 
the handling of cords, drawing the cords 
from under, thus pairing and avoiding 
tangles. 

13. Operators should check their dis- 
connections, also be careful to take down 
the right connections. 

14. A supervisor should see that every 
operator is careful in giving voluntary 
ringing reports. 

15. A supervisor should train her 
operators to throw her listening key before 
plugging a number. 

16. A supervisor should instruct her 
operators as to the proper handling of 
cords. 

17. She should carefully supervise busy 
calls and see that operators complete busy 
tickets when requested. 

18. An operator should always answer 
recalls first, giving them preference over 
all others. 

19. A supervisor should train her opera- 
tors to refer any complaints of a sub- 
scriber to her. This enables her to get the 
necessary information to the plant depart- 
ment so that it can take care of the proper 
maintenance of the subscriber’s station. 

20. A supervisor should cooperate with 
other supervisors. It should be the first 
thought of each and every supervisor to 
cooperate, with the view of improving the 
service wherever possible. 

As the operator is in close contact with 
the subscriber every day, it is important 
that the service rendered be of a kind and 
quality which will serve the public best 
and with the greatest dispatch. The 
supervisor should see that every operator 
is very prompt in picking up the calls so 
that the subscriber feels that the telephone 
company is anxious to take care of its 
work promptly and efficiently. 

The toll supervisor’s work is similar to 
that of the local supervisor, except that 
she must be more particular with the 
ticket details, legibility and neatness. 
Faulty recording is not excusable on the 
part of any employe. 

She should not permit her operators to 
waste circuit time, and should train them 
to immediately supervise a line when they 
receive a signal. She should train them 
to be careful with the use of codes and 
see that each report is properly placed on 
the back of the ticket. One of the most 
important things for an operator to do is 
to see that the proper reports on a toll call 
are given to her subscriber. It is the duty 
of the supervisor to see that this is done 
promptly. 
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During congested. times a supervisor 
should watch her operators very closely, 
giving them every help possible in com- 
pleting the calls. She should supervise 
the delayed tickets, and train her opera- 
tors to try these tickets at proper intervals 
and notify the check offices so that they 
will be posted as to the progress on their 
calls. She should see that her operators 
clear the toll circuits promptly, and super- 
vise the routing of calls so that they will 








WHAT FAITH DOES. 


It is faith that lifts us above ourselves 
and gives us a strength that is not our 
own. 

We need faith in ourselves to exercise 
the power of our own ability and our 
own character. We need faith in others 
to secure their more complete reaction 
to our own efforts. Without it we could 
not make use of a banking system or 
issue bonds and notes, which are evi- 
dences of indebtednesses, extend any 
credit, or make any adequate provision 
for the future. 

Not to have faith in our fellow men is 
not to have faith in ourselves.—Presi- 
dent Calvin W. Coolidge. 








use the correct routing and pass the grade 
of routing that they are entitled to. 

A supervisor should, from time to time, 
supervise the grade of service which her 
subscribers are receiving and, if they are 
having trouble with the transmission, see 
that it is reported. It is the duty of the 
supervisor to train her operators so that 
the company will receive, each day, a high 
percentage of completed business. She 
should not allow a single call to be can- 
celled through the neglect of her opera- 
tors or herself. 

She should supervise the collection of 
overtime from coin-box tickets. Consider- 
able money is lost each year through care- 
lessness in supervising this branch of the 
work. Tickets should carry the full elapsed 
time and charges should be shown, un- 
less a reduction is made for faulty ser- 
vice. A notation should be made on all 
tickets where a subscriber has difficulty 
in completing his call. 

To properly discharge her duties, a 
supervisor must have the same qualities 
that she is trying to bring out and 
strengthen in her operators: 

1. A regard for voice and manner. 
Keeness of sight and ear. 
Responsiveness. 

Rapid concentration. 

. Self-control. 

6. Accuracy. 

7. Patience and cheerfulness. 

8. Thorough knowledge of rules. 

A supervisor should not expect her 
operators to have these qualities, if she 
has not already mastered them herself. 
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The supervisor’s attitude toward the pub- 
lic, the company and her work is copied 
by her operators. If the supervisor is im- 
patient, indifferent and inaccurate, her 
operators will execute their work with the 
same indifference, while good conduct and 
cheerfulness on the part of the supervisor 
creates an atmosphere of harmony. 

It is difficult to teach an-employe, and a 
supervisor is successful only in proportion 
to her ability to teach those under her 
supervision. A supervisor who is active 
im helping, cheering and serving others 
1s a valued employe, and it is through her 
etforts that the real service of a tele- 
phone company is placed before the public 
m a satisfactory manner. 


Retraining. 
By Miss Helen Ringwood, 
N. Y., Chief Operator, 


Rochester, 


Mam Ex- 


change, Rochester Telephone Corp. 


If we were asked the definition of re- 
training, we would answer training over 
again, or a repetition of what we have 
been taught. And repetition is doing 
again and again something we are trying 
to perfect or master. 

“Retraining” the operator is so impor- 
tant that there is not enough significance 
attached to what seems to be a real ne- 
cessity. A large percentage of what we 
might call failures among operators—that 
is, those who do not measure up to the 
standard—may be due more to absence of 
retraining than to lack of their own indi- 
vidual efforts. I might add here that 
while retraining for the operators and 
supervisory force is essential, a review 
for the chief operators is not a misstep, 
because where routine varies somewhat, 
we are apt to forget. 

Now by retraining I mean this: When an 
applicant starts to work, she is taken into 
the training school and step by step, for 
a period of three weeks or longer, taught 
by capable and experienced instructors, a 
well-laid-out course that not only touches 
upon, but actually dwells upon, each little 
duty that later will be a requirement. 

When the student has _ finished her 
course satisfactorily and obtained a pass- 
ing mark, she is assigned to one of the 
central offices. After one to three weeks 
training under a central office instructor, 
the student then becomes a junior operator 
and is assigned to the regular operating 
force. 

I would like to ask you to visualize 4 
year hence the applicant we have see? 
in the training school, who is now a {ull- 
fledged junior operator, during which 
time she has received no special training. 
working only under a supervisory force. 

I think you all will agree with me that 
there is some truth in the old proverb. 
about a new broom sweeping clean. In 
other words, how easy it is for a student 
operator just out of school to remembef 
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the instruction and methods of handling 
the many classes of calls, testing lines, 
making and completing connection, tone 
of voice and proper enunciation, and the 
many other exercises and drills taught her. 
But now take this operator at the end of 
the 12 months, which is a short period 
to check up on our memory. 

It should be an easy matter to recall 
the knowledge that made, what we 
thought then, an everlasting impression, 
but now we have come to a very impor- 
tant period in the operator’s work. 


During this period the operator has been 
through quite a good deal of work. She 
has probably answered all sorts of calls 
from one extreme to the other, taking in 
calls covered by instruction and a few 
that were not. So it is not to be won- 
dered at if there has been a slip some 
place along the line. 

She has developed speed, and when we 
gain or profit one way we have to be 
very watchful not to become careless in 
another. For example, when this student 
began operating she was considered good 
in the use of proper phrases and rules; 
she was, as the usual student operator, 
slow in the beginning. This girl is no 
exception, and if nothing else spurs her 
on, her pride will. Now what happens? 
She has gained through experience, speed, 
but has sacrificed other just as important 
obligations. 

Granting that you have admitted what 
I have said thus far, we will now consider 
how this may be accomplished. 

Whom shall we retrain? 

I would answer, everyone, including 
chief operators, but I would recommend 
retraining first, those who require the 
greater amount of supervision. 


While the chief operator is directly re- 
sponsible for the quality of service ren- 
dered, she must depend upon subordinates 
for direct supervision of the operator at 
the switchboard. She notices weak points 
in her supervisory force which she feels 
could be corrected by retraining. She can 
see that with a little coaching or super- 
vision this girl is capable of doing better 
work, 

Now the same difficulty will be found 
among the operators. The supervisors 
know the poor operators in their division, 
and their weak points. So you see as far 
as segregating the ones who need retrain- 
ing, they stand in a class by themselves. 
The reason for it is their poor work, and 
Particular attention should be paid to that 
part which does not measure up to stand- 
ard. 

How shall we retrain? 

One of the ways I would suggest—and 
understand it is only a suggestion—for 
retraining is rather a big and expensive 
Problem; it is more than coaching and 
Mstructing five minutes a day in their 
Tepetition; it is more than gathering the 
Supervisors and senior operators together 
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once every two weeks and talking to them 
for about an hour or so; it is more than 
that. All these little reminders are bene- 
ficial and I would recommend them as 
being very helpful, but the retraining I 
have in mind is to take these operators, 
whom we have sorted out as doing poor 
work and giving the supervisors trouble, 
away from the board, and put them 
through the retraining course which has 
previously been laid out, giving particular 
attention to features of the work in which 
they are poor. 

The morale that this course would en- 
courage would be far-reaching, for the 
operator would understand the underlying 
reason for such a course, which would 
also relieve and correct conditions that 
unfortunately might creep into the organi- 
zation. 

In conclusion, I trust that my paper will 
be the means of impressing on all the 
benefit of retraining or its equivalent, 
which during my own experience I truth- 
fully can say is the answer for a well- 
trained and satisfactory operating force, 
and I might add, a cheerful atmosphere 
and environment, and would give us more 
confidence in our ability if all have the 
same chance to improve. 

I feel sure all would welcome this 
course as an opportunity to qualify for 
the position just ahead. 


Co-operation Between Toll Cen- 


ters and Tributary Offices. 
By Miss Madeline Pingleton, Cattaraugus, 
N. Y., Cattaraugus Union Telephone Co. 


The operator at the small toll center 
should have a thorough training in op- 
erating methods, for if she is inefficient 
and unqualified, the service at the larger 
exchange is necessarily affected, and poor 
service results. 

The operators from the small centers 
have very little opportunity for training 
in operating methods. It would, there- 
fore, seem advisable that arrangements 
should be made for the operator from the 
small center to frequently visit the larger 
exchange. There are advantages to be 
gained by these operators who are work- 
ing together daily, as this meeting gives 
them an opportunity to discuss problems 
and iron out differences. It also enables 
the operator from the small exchange to 
become acquainted with the new operating 
developments. 

The operator at the small center some- 
times feels that her calls are being neg- 
lected, and that the operator at the larger 
center is giving preference to calls orig- 
inating in her own exchange. This feel- 
ing, in the majority of cases, is doubtless 
unjustified by facts and arises from the 
uninterested or impersonal attitude of the 
operator at the large center. 

In some instances, the operator at the 
larger center might be unfair enough to 
sometimes give her own calls precedence, 
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for she naturally has a greater personal 
interest in giving prompt service to her 
own subscribers. This should never be 
done; calls should be handled in strict ac- 
cordance with their filing time, and no 
deviation made from this rule. 

By always handling the calls from the 
small center promptly and efficiently, and 
always showing the same attention and 
interest in the calls of the small center 
as in those originating in the larger cen- 
ter, a confidence will soon be established, 
and the operators of the small center and 
those of the large exchange will work 


together with mutual confidence and re- 


spect. 

It is advisable that the operator from 
the large exchange visit the small center 
occasionally, to see that the operator at 
the small center is actually practicing and 
following operating instructions in regard 
to the use of cords, keys, overlap rimg- 
ing, etc. 

One of the duties of the small center 
operator is to always guard the toll cir- 
cuit and the subscriber’s line after in- 
structions from the toll operator, for if 
this is not done toll circuit time is wasted 
and delays in the service follow. 


It is also’ advisable that the cords used 
for outgoing toll calls, and all incoming 
toll calls, be segregated from the cords 
used for local connections; also the trib- 
utary operator should always ring the 
toll center after the completion of a toll 
call, so that the proper timing of the toll 
call and the release of the toll circuit 
may be established. 

Certain trunks from the tributary to 
the toll exchange should be designated 
and used for recording, and these circuits 
should not be used for other business ex- 
cept in emergency cases. 


The operator at the tributary office 
should always give reassuring reports to 
impatient subscribers that their calls are 
being handled as speedily as possible, and 
not place blame for the delay on the op- 
erator at the toll station, for this creates 
a decidedly wrong impression, and will 
cause dissatisfaction and complaints from 
the subscriber where none is warranted. 


Poor service is usually due to a lack 
of knowledge and judgment, rather than 
to carelessness or willful inefficiency on 
the part of the operators, for the opera- 
tors, as a rule, are easily inspired with 
a desire to make their service courteous 
and cordial. The operator should realize 
the importance of her work, the necessity 
for clear enunciation, concentration and 
speed, and should endeavor at all times 
to cooperate for the improvement of the 
service. 

The telephone operator should be very 
guarded in reporting any gossip of the 
town, for no matter from what source 
her information was received, invariably 
the consensus of opinion will be that she 
heard it over tht telephone. 
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Mr. George H. Davis, Manager 
4 Rushville Co-operative Tele- 
e one Company, Rushville, 

ndiana, writes ‘‘We are glad to 
say that we are more than de- 
lighted with the way our C-A-X 
at Glenwood has proved out. 
The operating cost has been 
brought down to so low a figure 
that it does not sound 
reasonable.’’ 
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FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLIN 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


International Telephone Sales and Engineering Corporation 
International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd 
Automatic Telephone Mfg. 


Compagnie Francaise pour l’Exploitation des Procédés Thomson-Houston.... 
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ay of combining modern service and profitable 
sand rural communities. That is by the instal- 
munity Automatic Exchange). 


es all operators and other regular attendants in 
eir salaries are saved. Small exchanges become 
equipped with the C=A=X. 

{the same standard Strowger switches that are 
ein large and small exchanges all over the world. 


d, accurate, twenty-four hour service that sub- 
atic exchanges enjoy. 


asy to maintain. 


’s now in service are being visited only on an 
¢of two or three times a month forJpurposes of 
spection and adjustment. 
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hange An Asset Or A Liability? 


Our new booklet ‘‘The 
Community Auto- 
matic Exchange,”’ 
shown above, is just 
off the press. 
the coupon below or 
pin to your letterhead 
and mail to us. 


Fill out ? 
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ss Gentlemen: 
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Bell Upheld in Nebraska Rate Case 


Special Master Recommends Decree Fixing Temporary Rates for North- 
western Bell and Restraining Commission from Interference Until It Fixes 
Permanent Rates to Yield 7} Per Cent Return—Upholds 43 Per Cent Contract 


The 4% per cent license contract be- 
tween the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. is upheld by B. H. Dun- 
ham, who sat as the special master in 
chancery in the federal court injunction 
suit of the latter company against the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission. 


Upon the whole record he says he is 
convinced, and so finds, that the evidence 
is insufficient to establish bad faith or 
abuse of discretion of the Northwestern’s 
corporate officers, insofar as the license 
contract -is concerned, and that the 
amounts paid by it to the American com- 
pany under it are proper operating ex- 
penses and must be allowed as such under 
the authorities cited in the conclusions 
of ‘law. 

The amount yearly paid undér this con- 
tract is $200,000, and the position of the 
state was that the services were not worth 
that amount. The contract was originally 
made with the company in 1921. The 
American, owns all of the stock in *the 
Northwestern with the exception of a few 
qualifying shares held by officers, the con- 
trolling interest in the Western Electric 
and dominates by its stockholdings all as- 
sociated companies save the Southern New 
England and the Cincinnati & Suburban, 
in which two it owns a third interest. 

it has a similar contract with 25 com- 
papies. [t also makes a standard sup- 
ply ‘kontract between these companies and 
thq | Western Electric, but, which does not 
obligate them to purchase any article man- 
ufactured by the Western Electric. 

Mr. Dunham reviews at length the 
testimony of the company’s witnesses cov- 
ering the wide range of the services ren- 
dered the Northwestern by the parent 
company under the license contract, the 
annual savings to the company by reason 
of Western Electric Co. contract and also 
the savings from the free use of methods 
and practices developed by the American. 
Particular stress was laid by him on the 
showing of the ability of the Western 
Electric to pour supplies into a district 
when an emergency arises and the saving 
this brings by reason of the fact that 
the associated company need not carry 
its own surplus stock for this purpose. 

The state objected to the inclusion in 
the valuation of the company’s property 
of the installation of the machine-switch- 
ing equipment at Omaha, claiming that 
this city had been selected as the trying- 
out ground for this new development. On 
this point the master finds that the evi- 
detce fails to establish that the invest- 
ment was injudicious or a dishonest or 


obviously wasteful or imprudent expendi- 
ture, and nothing can be deducted from 
the stipulated values on that account. 


Full Depreciation Allowed. 


The master also allowed the full amount 
set up for depreciation by the North- 
western Bell, holding that the method 
used—that of the straight line—accords 
with the requirements of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and has been ap- 
proved in a number of court decisions. 
He said that the estimates of the com- 
pany’s witness, Woodford, as to the aver- 








WHAT IS IT? 

What is it that gives me my food and 
clothing and shelter and whatever lux- 
uries I have? 

What is it that I neglect and make 
nasty remarks about? 

What is it that I do not value till I 
lose it? 

What is it that gives me a chance to 
climb high in the world and to make a 
better man of myself? 

MY JOB.—The Efficiency Magazine. 








age life and net salvage value of the dif- 
ferent classes of depreciable property are 
uncontradicted, while the method sug- 
gested by the state’s witness was at vari- 
ance with the requirements of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and had been 
repudiated by the authorities cited in the 
conclusions of law. The amount is close 
te $900,000 a year. 

The state is also beaten in its contention 
that the expenditures of the Northwest- 
ern are excessive and extravagant. Master 
Dunham says that “upon the whole rec- 
ord the evidence does not establish any 
abuse of discretion on the part of the of- 
ficers of the plaintiff charged with the 
responsibility of fixing the salaries to be 
paid by the company, in establishing such 
salaries, nor does the evidence establish 
that the officers of the corporation 
charged with the duty of determining the 
kind of organization to be employed in 
the conduct of plaintiff’s business have 
abused their discretion in determining its 
organization nor in its expenditures in 
the conduct of its business.” 

The state had relied chiefly on the evi- 
dence it introduced to show that the per 
station cost of the Northwestern was 
higher than that of the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., which it claimed 
gave as good service. Its accountant 
testified that the expenses of the North- 
western Bell would have been reduced in 
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Nebraska for 1922 by $954,000 if the per 
station expense had been the same. The 
Lincoln company, it alleged, had a scheme 
of organization that was largely respon. 


sible. 


The answer of the Bell company was 
that it has no definite and fixed form 
of organization for all of the territory, 
and that it is the conditions to be met, 
the problems to be solved and the task 
te be accomplished that almost always 
determine the kind of organization it has 
in the different sections covered. 


The company also contended that the 
Lincoln company figures are not controll- 
ing because it ‘was not shown that the 
conditions in the two territories were 
identical, or substantially so, nor was the 
character of service rendered by the two 
companies shown to be substantially the 
same, nor that the properties were main- 
tained in approximately the same con- 
dition of efficiency. 


Entitled to 774 Per Cent Return. 


Upon the whole record and having in 
view the elements necessary to be con- 
sidered as set forth in the authorities 
cited, and the fact that 7 per cent is the 
legal rate of interest in Nebraska, the 
master finds that the company is entitled 
to earn 7% per cent upon the value of 
its property, plus working capital, used 
in the rendition of its intra-state telephone 
service in Nebraska. The company had 
asked for 8 per cent return. 


The master held inadmissible the evi- 
dence tendered as to the inclusion in the 
annual report of the income from the 
$2,204,000 of Lincoln company stock the 
Bell received when it sold a portion of 
its property—that in the South Platte 
country—to the Lincoln company. This 
was on the ground that the stock is not 
included in the property: valuation and 1s 
not a part of the property devoted to 
service. 

The conclusions of law of the master 
cover 20 pages of typewritten manuscript. 
He said that the ultimate question for 
determination was whether the rates pre- 
scribed by the commission’s order, which 
cut off the existing 10 per cent surcharge 
on exchange rates and increased toll 
charges, are confiscatory of the company’s 
property. 

The commission contended that the case 
should not be considered because the com- 
pany did not appeal, as directed by staté 
law, to the state supreme court, and that 
the case as presented to the master was 
never before the commission. The mas 
ter finds against the state on both claims, 
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holding that the state supreme court has 
no power to fix proper rates and that 
the courts have held that a public utility 
is not prevented from amplifying in the 
courts a case it had had before a com- 
mission. 

The master said that the real differences 
between the two parties were four in 
number: Whether the company is entitled 
to deduct from its gross earnings in Ne- 
braska the full amount it pays to the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. un- 
der the 4% per cent contract; whether 
anything should be deducted from the 
stipulated values on account of the in- 
stallation of machine switching at Omaha; 
whether the company is entitled to the 
full amount of depreciation claimed for 
it; and whether, in determing its net rev- 
enues, any deductions should be made for 
extravagant or excessive expenditures. 

In support of his finding that the 4% 
per cent contract is not an abuse of dis- 
cretion, the master cites the cases of the 
city of Houston against the Southwestern 
Bell and of the Southwestern Bell against 
the Missouri Public Service Commission, 
decided by the United States Supreme 
Court. 

In these cases the court said there was 
nothing to indicate bad faith and that 
the 444 per cent payment was the ordi- 
nary charge voluntarily paid by the sys- 
tem companies. It also said that, while 
the state may regulate with a view of 
enforcing reasonable rates and charges, 
it is not the owner of the utility and is 
not clothed with the general power of 
management. It is not the financial man- 
ager and is not empowered to substitute 
its judgment for that of the directors; 
nor can it ignore items charged by the 
utility as operating expenses unless there 
is an abuse of discretion. 

The state having failed to show bad 
faith, says the master, it is clear that 
the entire payment under the license con- 
tract was a proper operating expense and 
allowable and deductible as such. 

The same decisions are cited in support 
of his conclusion that it is proper to in- 
clude the cost of machine installation at 
Omaha as a part of the property value. 


Stra‘'ght-Line Method Approved. 


On the matter of depreciation the mas- 
ter finds, as a matter of law, that the 
straight-line method is proper. The state 
had contended that a public utility plant, 
a a going concern, should be able to 
earn rates which will permanently main- 
tain it in its maximum economic condition 
through the ordinary repairs and the re- 
Placement of parts of units as they come 
to the end of their service life, and that 
So long as the plant is maintained in those 
ways the value of the capital invested is 
continuously maintained unimpaired. 

The master finds, however, that this 
theory is not in accord with the United 
States Supreme Court decision in the 
Minnesota rate case. In the Knoxville 
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Water case, the court said no genera) 
rule can be given for applying deprecia- 
tion charges and that each case must be 
decided on its own circumstances. He 
takes the ground that the depreciation is 
the actual existing depreciation in the 
plant as compared with a new one, and 
that the state’s contention is at variance 
with the requirements of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


The same court decisions that governed 
his action in the matter of the license 
contracts are cited to support the mas- 
ter’s finding that the expenditures for sal- 
aries and other matters of expense are 
not an abuse of discretion and are con- 
trolling as a matter of law. 

Considerable space is devoted to the 
setting-up of the master’s conclusions of 
law in the matter of what constitutes a 
proper return. In reaching the decision 
that 7% per cent is proper, the master 
says he has given consideration to the 
many decisions dealing with the subject 
of the rate of return in confiscation cases. 

He adopted the legal theory that a pub- 
lic utility is entitled to such rates as 
will permit it to earn a return on the value 
of the property which it employs for the 
convenience of the public equal to that 
being made at the same time and in the 
same general part of the country on in- 
vestments in other business undertakings 
which are attended by corresponding risks 
and uncertainties. 

The return should be reasonably suffi- 
cient to assure confidence in the financial 
soundness of the utility and should be 
adequate under efficient and economical 
management to maintain and support its 
credit and enable it to raise the money 
necessary for the proper discharge of its 
public duty. 


Must Satisfy Investors. 


The master quoted approvingly the fed- 
eral supreme court opinion in the Blue- 
field case, where it said: “Investors take 
into account the result of past operations, 
especially in recent years, when deter- 
mining the terms upon which they will 
invest in such an undertaking. Low, un- 
certain or irregular income makes for 
lew prices for the securities of the utility 
and higher rates of interest to be de- 
manded by investors. 

“The fact that the company may not 
insist as a matter of constitutional right 
that past losses be made up by rates to 
be applied in the present and future tends 
to weaken credit, and the fact that the 
utility is protected against being com- 
pelled to serve for confiscatory rates tends 
to support it. In this case the record 
shows that the rate of return has been 
low through a long period up to the time 
of the inquiry by the commission here 
involved.” 

Another important phase of the con- 
troversy was over what relief the North- 
western Bell was entitled to receive. It 
had not only asked for an _ injunction 
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against the enforcement of the commis- 
sion’s order reducing exchange rates, but 
also one enjoining the commission from 
interfering with the company in the charg- 
ing of such rates for telephone service as 
would yield a proper return upon the fair 
vaiue of the proper use in giving serv- 
ice. 

This latter demand was based on the 
fact that if the commission was merely 
enjoined from enforcing its order there 
would still remain in effect the rates ex- 
isting at the time the suit was begun, 
since the state law requires official ap- 
proval by the commission of all changes 
in rates. 

The master finds that the old rates were 
also confiscatory as only 5.10 per cent was 
earned during the first four months of 
1923, when the increased toll rates were 
in effect and the surcharge the commis- 
sion ordered removed was being collected. 

The master finds that the net earnings 
have been: 1917, 5.15 per cent; 1918, 4.62 
per cent; 1919, 5.30 per cent; 1920, 3.09 
per cent, and that as there is no warrant 
in law for allowing the company to re- 
coup these losses from future charges, 
it is entitled to be protected during the 
further progress of this litigation from 
being compelled to serve at rates that 
are confiscatory. 

For that reason he recommends a de- 
cree enjoining any interference by the 
commission, until it shall make effective 
new rates, with the company’s making, 
charging and collecting such rates as will 
produce a 7% per cent return. The de- 
cree should also restrain the commission 
from taking any steps to enforce any 
penalties for disregard of its orders of 
November, 1922, fixing rates. 

The decree, the master says, should 
be without prejudice to the rights of the 
railway commission, during the further 
progress of the litigation and until it is 
finally ended, to make effective in a legal 
manner new rates for service. The de- 
cree should further provide that the trial 
court reserve jurisdiction of the case for 
such purposes as justice may require, un- 
til the litigation is finally ended, even 
though an appeal may be taken from its 
order. 

The decree should also provide for the 
giving of a bond by the telephone com- 
pany, conditioned that it will refund or 
credit to the subscribers such amount or 
amounts as may be found due, in the 
event that it is finally decreed that the 
rates authorized by this decree were in 
excess of what should have been charged. 

The master says that in making these 
recommendations he is not unmindful of 
the fact that there is a constitutional body 
it. Nebraska—the state railway commis- 
sion—empowered to regulate the rates, 
service and general control of common 
carriers and which the courts have held 
to possess independent legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial powers, and that he does 
not intend to make any recommendations 
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which will interfere with that body in the 
exercise of such powers, and suggests 
that there is no reason to believe that the 
board would not give full and fair con- 
sideration to any application for proposed 
changes in rates. He also says that he 
is not unmindful that the making of rates 
is a legislative and not a judicial function 
and of what the courts have said about 
the exercise of such powers. 
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attack were confiscatory, and he has fixed 


7% per cent. “But what will be a fair 
return in the future will depend upon 
conditions existing at the time the new 
rates are prescribed, which conditions it 
is impossible to forecast. 

“The special master knows that there 
has recently been a very marked reces- 
sion of interest rates, but whether the 
condition is only temporary or may prove 
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taken in this case, and indeed until quite 
recently, it is impossible to know. A rate 
of return may be reasonable at one time 
and become too high or too low by 
changes affecting opportunities for invest- 
ment, the money market and business con- 
ditions generally.” 

“The duty will fall upon the state rail- 
way commission of Nebraska to prescribe 
new rates for telephone service by the 
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A finding of a fair rate of return, he to be merely a forerunner of generally _ plaintiff in the state of Nebraska, in view wee 
says, was necessary to determine whether much reduced interest rates from those of all of the conditions obtaining at the “s 
the rates prescribed in the order under’ existing at the time the evidence was _ time such rates may be fixed.” “s 
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THE CHURCH CARPET © 1 

By Miss Anne Barnes, : 

Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, lowa sei 

Willie was a hungry looking little lad of nine, and very shabby. He looked like he might be hungry for di 
more than food. Perhaps it was because he had been motherless since he was five years old; and still retaining am 
the memory of a mother’s solicitude, although the memory was now very dim, he felt the loss without knowing m 
whi it meant or that it was forever gone. th 

And then, one day, Willie had a new mother and several brothers and sisters, all in one consignment. This 
all happened not a great while after his first mother died. At first everything seemed so jolly and lively in and 81 
about the house, but only for a little while, and then 1t was all like a bite of something that looks good but di 
which soon leaves a bitter taste in the mouth. Je 

Willie soon found himself on the outside of—well, just plain consideration. Being too young to look out th 
for himself, he ‘soon conveyed, by his rundown appearance to the Littleton residents, that “that Jones boy wouldn't te 
amount to much.” You know how people draw conclusions in small towns, based on Mrs. Theysay’s opinion, 
hasked and rehashed. 

One Sunday a neighbor woman walked home from church with Mrs. Jones. After discussing the need a 
of. a new church carpet, Mrs. Williams, the neighbor, said, “Mrs. Jones, I want to get a boy to weed my potatoes. Ul 
It will take about a week to get all of the weeds out. 1f you don’t mind letting me have Willie, I will pay him P 
a dollar when he gets through.” P 

“Oh, I don’t mind. It will keep him from under my feet, and he needs shoes.” , 

Now, Mrs. Williams liked the forlorn looking little fellow who seemed so much under foot at home, so the tl 
morning he came to do the work, she gave him a cookie, and then took him out to the potato patch and gave him 
working directions. She, also, told him to be sure to come in for his dollar when he was through with the work. P 

Midway between where Willie worked and the place called his home, there was a little general shop whose : 
wincow displayed every sort of a toy dear to a boy’s heart. Toys were never bought at Willie’s home other than P 
rattlers for the last new baby. At this window Willie had always lingered hopelessly, until this time. He had d 
never thought he could possess that bright red top, or those marbles, or the fishing outfit. But he thought happily I 
that he would soon know the joy of spinning that top, playing with those marbles, fishing with a real fishing : 
outfit k 

Of course, he knew the dollar could not buy all that he longed for; but as he weeded, he whistled happily, : 
doing such a good job that nothing could come between him and his heart’s longing. And while he whistled and : 
weeded, he bought, in imagination, first the top and the kite; next the fishing outfit and the marbles; and always : 
as much more as the dollar would buy. ' 

That last day of the work, he awoke at dawn, hurried away to the potato patch without his breakfast, and 
put in his best day’s work. : 

How his little heart thumped every time he heard Mrs. Williams’ kitchen screen door swing open, thinking t 
she might be coming to him with the dollar. He wondered how it would be to work with the feel of it in his pocket. | 

At last, when the gray shadows were falling over the potato patch, a very weary, hungry, but happy little 
boy knocked at Mrs. Williams’ kitchen door. 

“Why, Willie, are you here yet? I thought you were done an hour ago as your mother came after your 
dollar !” 

The shadows in the potato patch crept also into Willie's heart as he dragged himself wearily home without 
even pausing to glance at the little toy shop window. . 

When he reached home, his stepmother greeted him with, “Now, hurry in and get your supper, as I have | 
the church carpet committee in the parlor.” 

“Mrs. Williams said she gave you my dollar,” Willie timidly ventured. 

“Yes, and I gave it to the committee for the church carpet—for you, Willie,” said Willie’s mother in a voice 
which she intended to reach the parlor; then, in a lower tone, “Don’t stand there. Get out from under my feet and 
eat your supper.” 

Mora: Confidence, like a beautiful flower, once plucked, may live for a time artificially, but it can never 
grow back again and draw life from its original source. Do rot destroy confidence. 
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What Is Your Company Doing? 





Chats About Company Doings 


By Stanley R. Edwards. 


Secretary L. C. Henderson of the John- 
son County Home Telephone Co., War- 
rensburg, Mo., made good use of TELE- 
pHony of August 9. This issue contained 
three papers which were read at some of 
the monthly “get-together” meetings of 
the employes of the company. 

He handed a copy of that issue of 
TeLEPHONY to Wallace Crossley, editor of 
the Star-Journal, who immediately asked 
permission to reprint the article in his 
semi-weekly and daily papers. Not only 
did Mr. Crossley publish the papers, giv- 
ing them a prominent position, but he also 
made editorial reference to them and paid 
the company this tribute: 

“An efficient telephone service is a 
great advantage to a community, and it is 
dificult to estimate the part played by the 
Johnson County Home Telephone Co. in 
the growth and progress of this city, and 
to its business interests.” 


Naturally, all the girls of the Home 
company feel mighty good to think that 
their efforts have been rewarded by 
publication of the articles in the local 
papers, and undoubtedly it will havé a 
tendency to increase their interest and 
their efforts in their service to the public. 

There are many traffic and other articles 
published in TELEPHONY during the course 
of a year which are of interest to the 
public. So we are passing along Mr. Hen- 
derson’s idea of getting these papers pub- 
lished in the local papers for other man- 
agers to consider. Letting the public 
know that employes are taking a real, live 
interest in their work, as evidenced by 
the thoughts expressed in these articles, 
cannot help but promote good will for 
the company. 


“Last May,” writes F. K. Noel, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Farmers Telephone 
Co., Quinter, Kans., “it was decided to ask 
for a new rate for telephone service here 
at Quinter. At first it was thought best to 
get an engineer to make an inventory of 
the plant value, and to hire a lawyer to 
handle the case before the utilities com- 
misison. But it was finally decided that 
we rely upon the commission to give us a 
square deal, and I am well satisfied with 
the results, 

“We received the full amount of the 
raise asked for, and it did not cost us 
anything, aside from the publication 
notices, 

“The new rate is about 25 cents per tele- 
Phone higher than the old rate and will 
8ive us about $900 a year more revenue.” 


Mr. Noel’s letter relative to the Kansas 
Utilities Commission is evidence that state 
commissions function, as TELEPHONY has 
so often stated, to protect both the public 
and the utilities. It is pleasing to note 
that Mr. Noel’s remarks commend the 
fairness of a state commission which in 
the past has been severely criticized for its 
attitude towards the telephone companies 
in rate cases. 


At the annual convention of the Minne- 
sota Telephone Association last January, 
the various addresses and discussions were 








They Get Lots of Pleasure 
Company Accounts Correct—Miss Zina 
Ackmann, Redwood Falls, and Miss 


in Keeping 


Frances Schneider, 
Earth, Minn. 


Blue 


very closely followed by several telephone 
women. Among them were Miss Zina 
Ackmann, of Redwood Falls, and Miss 
Frances Schneider, of Blue Earth 

Both young women have been in the 
business departments of 
panies for several years. Miss Ackmann 
is accountant of the Redwood 
Rural Telephone Co., and Miss Schneider 
is secretary and accountant of the Blue 
Earth Valley Telephone Co. at Blue Earth. 

Recently Miss Schneider spent several 
days at Redwood Falls—and the snapshot 
taken outside the telephone office indicates 
that they thoroughly enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity to talk over their work, and other 
things. 


telephone com- 





A serio-comic incident which was related 
in The Telephone Review, occurred re- 
cently in Sherwood machine-switching of- 
fice of the New York Telephone Co. in 
Paterson, N. J., and illustrates the danger 
of having any foreign attachments on the 
telephone. 

Miss Butterworth, a Sherwood inter- 
cepting operator, going in on a vacant code 
trunk, politely inquired “What number did 
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County . 


The 
answered seemed to be in great trouble. 

“Whatever will I do?” she wailed. “You 
see, so many people come into my office 
and use the telephone that I put a pad- 
lock and chain on my dial. Now I’ve lost 
the key and all I can dial is 2-2-2-2!” 


you call, please?” subscriber who 


The Boosters Club, composed of chief 
operators of the Kansas City Telephone 
Co., recently offered a prize to the clerk 
writing the best essay on “Best Methods 
for Keeping an Accurate Peg Count.” 
Many excellent papers were submitted and 
the final analysis by the judges resulted 
in awards to Miss Ruth Osborne, Wabash 
office; Miss Myrtle Henderson, Benton; 
Miss Marie Matlock, Harrison, and Miss 
Jennie Benson, Westport. 

In her essay, Miss Osborne said: 

“To get the best results on peg-count 
day, I believe the most important thing is 
to see that every one has a true knowledge 
of the value of an accurate peg count. 
3y every one, I mean not only the chief 
operators and clerks, who have the detail 
work to do on the peg count, but also the 
supervisors and each individual operator. 

“To be able to have this known through- 
out the force, meetings should be held a 
few days before a peg count is taken, each 
supervisor and her division being taken 
at one time, having the chief operator for 
the spokesman, 

“The chief operator then could have a 
chance to talk almost individually to her 
people and give them a clearer meaning 
of the importance of peg counts. She 
could then bring up the correct way to 


count and the minor details which are 
taught in regard to peg counts in the 


training school. 

“Operators should be given the idea that 
it is just as important to count the call 
taken as to open the listening key to 
Train an operator to form 
a habit of counting whether it is peg- 
count day or not. Form a 
rather than a bad one. 

“Supervisors also could help their opera- 
tors by asking the girls personally every 
few minutes if they were counting. In 
helping the girls to form a habit of count- 
ing, thought is the main thing to acquire 
to be able to take an accurate peg count. 

“In regard to the clerical work attached 
to peg counts, the main thing to have is 
carefulness on the part of the people doing 
this work. 

“They should be made to understand 
that they have plenty of time and are not 
to rush through their work, causing it to 
be inaccurate. I believe that if the clerks 
have enough time and do away with the 
idea of hurrying, the 


answer a call. 


good habit 


mistakes in the 
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clerical work will show a decided decrease. 

“My idea of acquiring an accurate peg 
count is to get everyone’s interest aroused, 
for it does no good for half the force to 
count correctly and the other half to be 
indifferent in regard to the work. It is 
essentially important that the chief opera- 
tor have everyone’s cooperation before 
she can expect to get a truly accurate peg 
count.” 


From the hundreds of manuscripts sub- 
mitted in the contest, “How Sound Pub- 
lic Relations Between Public Utilities and 
Communities Can Best Be Developed and 
Maintained,” conducted last spring by 
Forbes Magazine, 50 pointers were culled 
and published in that magazine. They are: 


For Executives. 


Get employes to realize that the com- 
pany is judged by their actions. 

Bring home to the people that the bene- 
fits they receive result from enterprising 
and progressive management. 

Select as executives men with vision as 
well as ability. 

As a man is judged by the company he 
keeps, so is a company judged by the 
man it keeps. 

If in trouble, tell the public your story— 
the correct story. Then keep on telling 
it, lest they forget. 

Advertise. Emphasize one specific point 
at a time. 

When you sell stock you advertise; sell 
service the same way. 

Be concise, be continuous, be consistent 
in your efforts to create goodwill. Spas- 
modic efforts will not succeed. 

Whenever—if ever—service is _ inter- 
rupted, promptly tell the public the cause. 

Post the public continuously on your 
earnings and your progress. 

Don’t make promises unless 
sure you can keep them. 

Release cashiers from 
junk all grill work. 

If a mistake 
sweat to rectify it. 


you are 
their cages and 


occurs, admit it—then 

Have ideals as well as ideas. 

Allow subordinates authority in doing 
their routine work. This inspires in- 
centive. 

Welcome criticism and suggestions. 

Publish a house organ. 

Just as employes must be loyal to their 
organizations, your organization must be 
loyal to your community. 

Be human, not mechanical. 
Aim at inducing every 
every household in community to 
become a part owner of your companv. 
Organize a service and _ investigation 
staffed by broad-minded 

handle all public complaints. 


employe and 
your 


bureau men to 

Send out no bill showing an abnormal 
increase or decrease without first verifying 
and then investigating the reason. 

Avoid political maneuvering. 

Also paternalism. 
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Readers! Do You Want a Question 
and Answer Department? 

Discussing possible improvements 
which might be made in the reading 
matter furnished our subscribers, a 
Missouri man says: 

“My experience of some 20 years in 
attending telephone conventions con- 
vinces me that the question and answer 
box and old-time experience meeting 
are worth more than any number of 
set speeches.” 

So we wonder if there is any real de- 
mand for the establishing of a question 
and answer department in “Telephony.” 
Such a department was for years a fea- 
ture of our publication, but with the 
extension of the work of state associa- 
tions, the questions gradually decreased 
in number, forcing the discontinuance of 
the department. 

Conditions in the operating field have 
changed during the past few years and 
interest is now being centered on op- 
erating, construction and maintenance 
methods. 

If “Telephony’s” readers have ques- 
tions they wish answered or advice on 
problems confronting them, we shall be 
glad to again conduct a question and 
answer department. Answers to queries 
will be made by mail if desired and later 
published so that all readers may re- 
ceive benefit. 

Send in your questions or problems. 








Establish a home service bureau and 
teach all phases of electrical appliance 
uses. 

sind out what the consumer tl inks of 
your service. A complainer is dangerous. 
Change h’s attitude. 

Keep abreast of all new developments 
in your field—and pass the benefits along 
to the public. 

Train telephone operators and clerks so 
that all business that can be cared for 
over the telephone will be done promptly 
and courteously. 

Employ only methods which you desire 
to have reflected in your subordinates: 

Develop public speakers from among 
your force; they can tell your story 
effectively. 

Take an interest in civic affairs and en- 
courage the members of your organiza- 
tion to do so. Civic organizations are 
often the birthplace of companies. 

Sell the company to the employe first. 
Then train him to 
sumer. 


resell it to the con- 

Select or train the employe to fit his 
position. 

Remove internal friction. 

Do as much humane work as possible 
among your employes and also in your 
community. 

Institute a savings department to en- 
courage thrift. 
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Reward meritorious work. 

Be merchandisers—that’s important. 

Do not wait until you are in trouble 
before trying to earn goodwill. 

Have an abiding faith in the honesty 
and goed intentions of your fellow citizens, 

Be fair. 

And above all, learn to derive so much 
happiness from the service you render the 
world that your happiness will communi- 
cate itself to all you rub shoulders with 
in your journey through life. 

For Employes. 
When the customer comes in with a 


complaint, don’t send him or her from 
pillar to post; that irritates. 

Classify all complaints. 

Study the-cause of complaints; eradi- 
cate them at their source. 

Completeness of your reply is only one- 
half of courtesy; the manner of your 
reply is the other half. 

Be polite and pleasant, thus making the 
party glad he or she called on you. 

Show individuality to each consumer: 
make him feel he is “Mr. Simpson” and 
not just one of the throng. 

Get the other fellow’s point of view. 

Don’t argue, inform. 

The exhibit of the Interstate Utilities 
Co. in the automobile building of the In- 
terstate Fair at Spokane, Wash., created 
a lot of interest. The company had a 
225-foot floor space and the booth was 
decorated in blue and white bunting. On 
the wall was a map four by six feet, show- 
ing the territory in which the Interstate 
operates the telephone system, 
operator, Miss Efficiency, holding the 
strings to all of the towns in the system. 

The thing that seemed to create the 
most interest was a display of all the raw 
materials that go to make up a telephone 
instrument. It is quite amazing to the 
average person to see how many materials 
it takes to make this simple looking in- 
strument and it is almost unbelievable to 
some that there are 201 parts in it. 

The company also showed each of tlie 
different types of Radiolas that it carries, 
and through this display it gained some 
very good prospects. The Interstate Fair 
afforded a splendid opportunity of put- 
ting the fact before the public that the 
Interstate Utilities Co. has 
radio field to stay. 


with an 


entered the 


How Inductive Interference in 
Nebraska Is Handled. 

The unusual development of the power 
transmission line industry in Nebraska 
has again made important the question 
of how to prevent interference with service 
in the telephone industry. Three large 
companies are gridironing the state with 
high voltage lines, and have practically put 
the municipal electric lighting plants out 
of business through their ability to supply 
the towns with all the current they need at 
much less than the separately-owned 
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towns and cities can manufacture the elec- 
tricity. This, in turn, adds to the trou- 
bles of the telephone companies. 

H. H. Wheeler, chief engineer of the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., says 
that the situation has grown very serious 
and that it is not always possible to iron 
out the difficulties that arise from the 
paralleling of telephone lines with the high 
current wires. 

His company is not inclined to argue 
with the transmission company engineers 
who take the position that the grounded 
telephone system is obsolete and that the 
power companies should not be compelled 
to seek other and less direct routes be- 
tween towns because up-to-date methods 
are not followed in telephone construction 
work. It has metallized a number of 
grounded lines in order to meet the sit- 
uation. 

Mr. Wheeler has found, however, that 
this does not always cure the trouble. A 
power company with a three-phase circuit 
often finds it economy, when it makes a 
tap to serve some by-town or patron, to 
make a single-phase tap. This results in 
upsetting the balance of the circuit, and 
the surplus goes into the ground and 
across to the metallic telephone lines, caus- 
ing just as much trouble as ever. Only 
one solution exists, he believes, and this 
is to prevent that sort of construction by 
the power companies. 

In return for modernizing its grounded 
lines, the telephone company is insisting 
upon the power companies taking such 
routes between towns as will not result 
ina parallel with the toll lines. 

The protection of these from inductive 
interference is an absolute necessity of 
service, especially in a period when the 
use of toll lines is growing. Noise and 
interruption of service would end this ten- 
dency to further use of long distance lines, 
and because of this the company is pur- 
suing a policy of protecting them from 
this sort of trouble by keeping the two 
lines apart. 


Meeting of California Association 
to Be Held This Month. 

The California Independent Telephone 
Association will hold its next meeting in 
Santa Monica, Calif., on Thursday and 
Friday, September 25 and 26. The first 
session, Thursday afternoon, will be taken 
up with general business and reports of 
committees. A feature of the Friday 
Morning session will be an address by J. 
E. McCaffrey of the engineering depart- 


Ment of the California Railroad Com- 
Mission 


Oklahoma Sixth District Confer- 
ence to Be Held at Frederick. 
The annual conference of telephone 

managers and other company represénta- 

tives for the sixth district of the telephone 
division of the Oklahoma Utilities Asso- 
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ciation will be held at Frederick on Friday, 
September 19. The feature of the program 
will be a round table discussion of prob- 
lems confronting the small telephone 
operator in his regular day’s work. Set 
speeches will be few but experts in all 
departments of the business will be on 
hand to answer questions. 


Good Program for Convention at 
Indianapolis Next Week. 


The program has been completed for the 
annual convention of the Indiana Tele- 
phone Association and this year’s meeting 
is expected to eclipse meetings of former 
vears. The convention will be held at the 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, on Wednes- 
day and Thursday of next week, Septem- 
ber 17 and 18. 

The program in full is as follows: 


- WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 10:45 a. M. 


Opening convention by President Henry 
A. Barnhart, Rochester. 

Reading of minutes of previous meeting. 

Reports of officers. 

Appointing of nominating, auditing and 
other committees. 

WEDNESDAY, 2 P. M. 

Round table discussion on “Financing 
Telephone Properties, Adequate Rates and 
Their Relation to Financing.” Discussion 
led by Frank E. Bohn, vice-president and 
general manager, The Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Ft. Wayne. 

“Electrolysis and Chemical Deteriora- 
tion on Lead Sheath of Underground 
Cable,’ by Prof. H. C. Peffer, head of 
school of chemical engineering, Purdue 
University, Lafayette. 

“The Value of Accurate Accounting,” 
by John W. Coffey, of the Coffey System 
& Audit Co., Indianapolis. 

“How Radio Can Be Transmitted From 
Central Office to Subscribers,” by M. L. 
Clauser, manager, Thorntown 
Co., Thorntown. 

“Morale and Public Relations of a Small 
Telephone Exchange,” by Harry E. 
Eldridge, Chicago, Commercial Superin- 
tendent, Suburban Division, Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. 


Telephone 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, 6:30 


Banquet, Riley Room, Claypool Hotel. 
Douglas Malloch, poet, philosopher and 
business analyst, will be the speaker 

Dancing. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 10:30 a. M. 

“The National Association,” by F. B. 
MacKinnon, president, United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, Chicago. 

Report of Activities of District Associa- 
tions by their Presidents: 

Stephen M. Isom, president, Southern 
Indiana Telephone Association, Mitchell. 

J. W. Scott, president, Northern Indi- 
ana Telephone Association, Warsaw. 

Geo. W. Watts, president, East Central 
Indiana Telephone Association, Knights- 
town. 
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M. L. Clauser, president, West Central 


Indiana Telephone Association, Thorn- 
town. 
W. W. Washburn, president, Benton 


Telephone Association, Goodland. 
P. J. Maloney, president, Northeastern 
Indiana Telephone Association, Columbia 
City. 
Tuurspay, 2 P. M. 

Reports of Committees. 

Election of five directors to take place 
of the following whose terms expire: Max 
Hosea, Walter Uhl, Wm. L. Bott, John 
I. Cheney and F. R. Strickler; and the 
election of one director to fill the unex- 
pired term of Stephen M. Isom, 





Sioux City, lowa, Company Gains 
500 Subscribers. 

Five hundred more names are listed in 
the Sioux City (Iowa) Telephone Co.’s 
new directory, recently distributed, than 
were contained in the directory issued six 
months ago. The new books contain 
17,000 names, in comparison with the 16,- 
500 in the February directories. 

This increase in number of telephones 
in the six months’ period is in keeping 
with the company’s steady growth and in- 
dicates generally favorable conditions in 
Sioux City. James A. Rae, 
manager, stated. The increase 
about 100 new business telephones. Mr. 
Rae said. He announced 19,500 books 
were published, an increase of 500 over 
the last edition. 

The directories contain a new feature, 
which is the listing of the classified sec- 
tion on lemon colored paper. 


company 
includes 


Up-State Association to Hold 
Meeting at Penn Yan, N. Y. 

The Up-State Telephone Association of 
New York is making arrangements to 
hold a district meeting and traffic confer- 
ence at the Benham Hotel, Penn Yan, 
N. Y., on September 26. The operators’ 
school will be conducted by Miss Lillian 
A. Vavasour. 


Sell Thorndale, Texas, Plant, After 
Operating it 12 Years. 

The Thorndale Telephone Co., of Thorn- 
dale, Texas, under the ownership and man- 
agement of W. F. Scales and son for the 
past 12 years, has been sold to H. A. 
Sawyer, of Dawson. Some 300 telephones 
are operated by the Thorndale exchange. 


Another Machine-Switching Office 
in Service in New York City. 
“Trafalgar,” the 17th central office of 
the machine-switching type in New York 
City, was placed in service by the New 
York Telephone Co. at midnight on 
August 16, in the company’s building on 
73rd__—s street between 
Amsterdam avenues. 


Columbus and 


This office began operation by serving 
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about 7,000 telephones in the section be- 
tween 64th and 84th streets from Central 
Park west to the Hudson River, sharing 
this area with the Endicott exchange. 

Another transfer of lines to “Trafalgar” 
will take place very shortly. It will then 
serve over 10,000 telephones. 


General Squier Loses In Multiplex 
Telephony Patent Suit. 

The patent infringement suit  insti- 
tuted in March, 1922, by Major General 
George Owen Squier to restrain the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. from 
further use of the multiplex telephony 
device was dismissed on September 3 by 
Federal Judge Knox in New York City. 
When the suit was tried General Squier 
was Chief Signal Officer of the United 
States Army. Since his graduation from 
West Point in 1887 he had devoted par- 
ticular attention to communication §sys- 
tems. 

In March, 1909, Congress appropriated 
$30,000 for experiments in wireless tele- 
phone apparatus and put General Squier 
in charge of the work. About two years 
later, when the invention was completed, 
General Squier and his superior officer, 
General Allen, agreed that the device 
should be patented, for the protection of 
the federal government. 

After some correspondence between 
these officers and the Judge Advocate 
General a patent office examiner drafted 
the specifications and claims and the pat- 
ents were issued. They bore the inscrip- 
tion, “Dedicated to the Public.” 

After this had been accomplished, said 
Judge Knox in his ruling, General Allen, 
with the consent of General Squier, sent 
to the press an announcement of the dis- 
covery that a single wire with “silent 
earth” connections could be used for 
multiplex telephony and that “all of the 
necessary instruments required in multi- 
plex telephony are already developed, and 
can be purchased from dealers in the 
open market.” 

The announcement also stated that the 
unrestricted use of the method was free 
to all people in the United States. 

At the same time the “unquestioned 
right” of General Squier to retain the 
invention for his own use and profit was 
acknowledged, the announcement ending 
with the statement that General Squier 
freely gave the invention to the public 
and that this gave “an added and ro- 
mantic interest to the story of a really 
wonderful and important invention.” 

In his opinion Judge Knox says that 
after this announcement by General Allen, 
the plaintiff, in interviews to newspaper 
reporters and in speeches at dinners, 
meetings and before technical societies, 
affirmed the statement that the invention 
was free to all. 

The opinion says that during a discus- 
sion of the invention before the Tele- 
phone Society of Washington on March 
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2, 1911, General Squier said, “We wish 
it understood that this work is absolute- 
ly free to the public” and that the patents 
were “free to any persons or corpora- 
tion who wishes to use them.” Judge 
Knox adds: 

“Complainant made no retraction of his 
words of dedication and abandonment 
until defendant had begun the installation 
of the system of communication claimed 
to have been infringed. 

Had complainant, over the preceding 
seven or eight years, not made use of 
comprehensive dedicatory statements, and 
relied solely upon his legal rights, what- 
ever they might otherwise be, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that defendant, 
before committing itself to the develop- 
ment of the particular systems of ‘wired 
wireless’ that is now employed, would 
have taken steps to acquire a license, or 
by other means have sought to avoid the 
possibility of an infringement claim such 
as is now made. 

“That opportunity is gone, through its 
reliance upon the words of the com- 
plainant, and I cannot believe that de- 
fendant, if it makes use of the dis- 
closures made by General Squier, should 
be called upon to pay tribute to him. 
Reaching these conclusions it is unnec- 
essary to pass upon the merits of com- 
plainant’s invention. The complaint is 
dismissed.” 


Restoring Service Through Cables 
Difficult of Access. 

Direct telephone service from Brooklyn 
to the Rockaway peninsula, which was in- 
terrupted Saturday, August 30, when two 
large cables connecting the seashore resorts 
with the mainland went out of commission, 
was restored September 4 after five days of 
ceaseless activity by repair forces of the 
New York Telephone Co. It was the 
most serious cable break to be experi- 
enced in Long Island in some time, and 
telephone service to these points was given 
only by detouring calls through Jamaica 
and Far Rockaway. 

The immediate cause of the break was 
the accidental filling in of a large manhole 
near Barren Island, occupied by six “load- 
ing fixtures” which weigh about 1,200 
pounds each, and contain the “loading 
coils” which boost the telephone current 
over this long stretch of cable. 

Although the excavation was securely 
braced with 8-inch timbers, the pressure of 
the wet sand which had been thrown up 
around the manhole to a height of 18 
feet in the process of elevating the street 
grade for the Rockaway causeway, was so 
great as to force an upheaval of the soil, 
which crushed the supporting timbers as 
if they had been match sticks, and twisted 
the half-ton loading pots from the cables 
to which they had been spliced. This per- 
mitted an inrush of water, soaking the 
insulation and causing the cables to go out. 
One of the cables contained 300 pairs of 
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wire and the other 280 pairs in a quad 
formation. 

Emergency repair forces were rushed to 
the scene, and found a condition which 
would require several days to remedy The 
work was made all the more difficult pbe- 
cause of the inaccessibility of the location, 
at it is out in the marshlands and three. 
quarters of an hour away from the foot 
of Flatbush Avenue by boat. There was 
no other means of reaching the place, and 
its remoteness was enhanced by the lack 
of telephone facilities. Repairmen and 
materials used in the restoration were 
transported to the bleak scene in the none- 
too-many craft which could navigate shal- 
low waters. 

The first task was digging down 18 feet 
through the new sand which had filled 
what had been the manhole, but which had 
become a cistern. By Sunday night more 
than 24 hours after the “break” had been 
detected, the loading pots had been reached, 
but seven gasoline pumps, working continv- 
ously, were needed to keep the hole dry 
enough for the cable men to work in. 

Huge floodlights were brought to the 
scene for illumination, which gave off in- 
tense heat, and this plus the glare of the 
lights, coupled with the Labor-Day heat 
wave and the foulness of the water and 
marshland, offered every conceivable diff- 
culty and caused great discomfort for tne 
men who had already worked continuously 
for more than 30 hours. 

Late Sunday night, 100 circuits had been 
restored, but these circuits went out again 
Monday morning. The repair forces were 
further augmented on Monday, and the 
work of digging and pumping kept up 


















‘throughout the intense heat of the day. 


Tuesday a “dry-end” of one of the 
cables was picked up, and a hurry-up call 
was sent back to Brooklyn for five reels 
of emergency 300-pair cable, each reel con- 
taining about 600 feet of cable. The reels 
which weighed several tons were trams- 
ported to the scene by the telephone com- 
pany’s cable barge “Blue Bell.” 

The task of splicing in the emergency 
cable was begun at nightfall and continued 
hardly without interruption during the 
night, even though the thunderstorm dur- 
ing that evening was one of the most 
severe of the summer. The workmen, who 
had been sweltering in the heat of the two 
previous days, were thinly-clad and ill- 
prepared for such a change in the weather. 
but, although drenched and shivering, they 
kept at their tasks and by Wednesday 
morning the emergency section of cable 
had been placed. 

Later the second cable was recovered, 
and a new section was spliced in and placed 
in service by Thursday noon. 

Illustrating the spirit of service which 
animated the telephone repair force, nearly 
every member worked not less than 16 
hours, and many as long as 36 hours cot 
tinuously during the restoration of service 
over the cables. 
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Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Grants Rehearing in Case Where 
Free Service Was Ordered. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has granted the request of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. for a rehear- 
of the recent case in which the company 
applied for largely increased rates for the 
exchanges at Belmont and Whitney, for- 
merly a part of the Wyoming & Nebraska 
Co, and in which the commission had 
ordered that these exchanges form a free 
service zone with the city of Crawford 
and take the same exchange rates. 

The company protested on the ground 
that this was passing upon toll rates, when 
toll rates were not involved. The com- 
mission acknowledged the hit, and on Sep- 
tember 19 will hold another hearing. 

The company objects to the free service 
zone on the ground that it will not relieve 
revenue situation at the two small-town 
exchanges and will eliminate all tolls now 
collected for calls to the nearby big town 
of Crawford. The two towns are so small 
that the revenues do not pay expenses, but 
the subscribers have refused to consent to 
the abandonment of the exchanges and the 
substitution of party-line 
Crawford. 

It is possible that the case will later 
involve the constitutionality of the law 
passed at the last session of the Nebraska 
legislature, which provides that no com- 
pany serving more than one town may 
abandon any exchange without the written 
consent of 60 per cent of the subscribers. 
The law is believed to be bad because it 
discriminates between the company with 
only one exchange and the one with mul- 
tiple exchanges. 


service from 


Company and City Reach Compro- 
mise in Lima, Ohio, Rate Case. 

A compromise has been reached be- 
ween the city officials of Lima, Ohio, 
and the officers of the Lima Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. in regard to the proposed 
mereased rates for telephone service in 
that city. Both parties have agreed to 
accept the findings of Thomas E. Green, 
telephone expert for the Ohio Public Utili- 
tles Commission, based upon what he be- 


lieved the commission would allow in the 


Matter of rates. 

_The report submitted by Mr. Green and 
tiled with the commission on August 28, 
as the company’s new schedule, to become 
tfective October 1, reduces the annual 
"venues provided in the new schedule 
“riginally filed by $30,000. The original 


B schedule was subsequently withdrawn by 


the comp: ny in order to give the city time 


to make an investigation of the telephone 
situation. The revised rate schedule, it 
is estimated, will yield the company a re- 
turn of 7 1/10 per cent upon its invest- 
ment. The commission has previously 
ruled that a return of 8 per cent is fair. 
While the rates will not net the stock- 
holders the return usually set up by the 
commission, officials of the company be- 
lieve that the economical operation of the 
Lima plant, made possible by the modern 
type of equipment used, will permit it to 
attract the large amount of capital needed 
for expansion next year. 
“The revised net monthly rate schedule 
follows: 


ee $7.50 
Oe | 6.50 
Individual residence ............... 3.25 
Tworparty residence ...........:.. 2.75 
Four-party residence .............. 2.25 
Rural 10-party business............ 3.49 
Rural 10-party residence........... 2.00 





Asks Court to Enjoin Commission 
Interference With Rates. 

Petitioning the court to grant a restrain- 
ing order against the Kansas Public Utili- 
ties Commission, enjoining it from inter- 
fering with the rates of the company, the 
United Telephone Co., of Salina, filed suit 
in the Shawnee county district court, on 
August 26, against the utilities commis- 
sion. 

It is charged that some time ago the 
rates of the company were set by the 
commission at a lower figure than the 
company could be operated on, but that the 
matter of operating at that time was made 
easier through lower prices in general. In 
June, of this year, application was made 
to the commission to have the rates in- 
creased. This application denied, 
according to the petition. 

The rates fixed by the commission run 
from $1.50 per month for four-party line 
service to $4 per month for a private tele- 
phone, and the company asks for an in- 
crease to from $2 to $5 on the same basis. 


was 


Sues Wakarusa Exchange Owner 
for Cutting Wire. 

Suit was filed August 26 in the district 
court at Topeka, Kans., by S. A. E. Moore, 
owner of the Carbondale telephone ex- 
change, against Frank A. Pratt, doing 
business under the name of the Waka- 
rusa Telephone Co. Damages in the 
amount of $874.10 are sought. 

Mr. Moore charges that last May Mr. 
Pratt cut the wire belonging to the Car- 
bondale company between Pauline and 
Wakarusa, and removed three or four 
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miles of the lead, thereby affecting the 
service of the Carbondale exchange. 

Actual damage is estimated at $374.10, 
while Mr. Moore alleges that the punitive 
damage suffered amounts to $500. 


Valuation Expert Differs With 
Company on Operating Costs. 
That operating costs of the Fort Worth 

(Texas) exchange are radically lower 
than the figures submitted by the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. in its federal 
court fight for higher rates, was the testi- 
mony at the August 26 session of the 
rate injunction hearing by H. P. Topping, 
valuation expert employed by the de- 
fendant City of Fort Worth. 

Taking up the item of maintenance ex- 
pense, the city’s expert stated $85,000 to 
$90,000 would be sufficient for this charge, 
instead of the company’s $148,000 set up. 
He said the latter figure was excessive 
because it included numerous overcharges, 
among which he mentioned and analyzed 
station removals and changes. 

For depreciation reserve, estimated as 
$243,000 annually by the company, Mr. 
Topping allowed $68,000, and maintained 
this sum would be sufficient to take care of 
future growth of the local plant at the 
rate of 8% per cent a year. He gave 
the realized depreciation on the property 
for the past nine years as $347,000, or an 
average of about $37,000 a year. These fig- 
ures, the expert explained, were obtained 
by him from the books at 
Dallas. 

Mr. Topping testified that 1.43 per cent 
of the exchange revenues would be a fair 
reserve for depreciation, as against the 
company’s claim of 5.2 per cent. 


company’s 


La Crosse Interurban Company 
Gets Increase at De Soto, Wis. 
The La Crosse Interurban Telephone 

Co., of La Crosse was authorized by the 

Wisconsin Railroad Commission, on Au- 

gust 18, to increase its gross monthly 

rate at its De Sota exchange as follows: 


Old New 
Business, one-party ....... $2.00 $2.25 
Residence, one-party ...... 1.75 2.00 
Residence, two-party ...... 1.50 1.75 
Residence, four-party ...... 1.25 1.50 
ae ae 1.50 1.75 


Subject to discount of 25 cents for 
prompt payment. 


The company operates exchanges at 
Readstown, Genoa, Salem, Barre, Viola, 
and De Soto, serving a total of 967 sub- 
scribers. The De Sota exchange fur- 
nishes service to 17 business, 23 residence 
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and 70 rural subscribers. The new rates 
authorized brings the De Soto rates about 
on the same general level with the rates 
in effect at other exchanges. 

The commission found that the total 
investment in the property and plant of 
the company, according to its report for 


the year ended December 31, 1923, was. 


$132,416.22. This investment includes the 
investment in 228 miles of pole line, and 
629 miles of wire used exclusively for 
toll purposes. This toll property invest- 
ment is estimated to be about $57,800, 
leaving an investment in exchange prop- 
erty and plant of about $74,600 or $77.50 
per telephone. 

Judgment Affirmed by Supreme 
Court in Personal Injury Case. 
A judgment on a verdict of $10,400 for 

permanent injuries sustained by an elec- 

tric company’s lineman in falling from a 

decayed pole maintained by telephone com- 

panies under a contract with the electric 
company was affirmed by the appellate 
division of the New York Supreme Court 
in the case of Murphy vs. Rochester Tele- 
phone Co. and New York Telephone Co., 

203 N. Y. Supplement 669. 

A contract between the defendants and 
the electric company provided that any 
party might acquire or give up joint own- 
ership in any pole by written notice, etc., 
but in practice the notice was usually not 
given until after use of the pole had begun 
or ended by a party. 

In 1917 a jointly owned pole was broken 
at the ground line and the electric com- 
pany gave notice that it gave up joint 
ownership. The pole was then reset and 
used by the telephone companies. In 1921 
the electric company without giving notice, 
directed one of its experienced linemen to 
attach a crossarm and wires to the pole. 
Before doing so the lineman had one of 
his men test the pole and climb to the top 
of it with the heavy crossarm. Later 
without further inspection he himself 
climbed the pole and shook it to deter- 
mine its soundness. Shortly thereafter the 
pole broke and fell, permanently injuring 
him. The pole was decayed and unsafe 
and this could have been discovered by 
proper inspection. It was not shown that 
the telephone companies had ever inspected 
the pole. 

In affirming the judgment of the lower 
court the supreme court held: 

1. That although under the strict terms 
of the contract the electric company prob- 
ably had no right on the pole and the trial 
court properly charged that the plaintiff 
had no better right than his employer, yet 
there was substantial evidence that the 
parties by their practical construction of 
the contract, were authorized to use a 
pole first and give notice afterwards and 
defendants after replacing the broken pole 
had rendered a bill to the electric company 
for its proportionate share which it paid; 
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and therefore the jury was justified in 
finding that a modified contract was in 
force and that plaintiff was not a tres- 
passer. 

2. That each owner, irrespective of any 
contractual obligation, was required to 
erect the pole and exercise reasonable care 
and inspection to maintain it in a safe and 
proper condition for employes to work 
upon, and if their negligent acts concurred 
in contributing to the accident they were 
all jointly and severally liable. 

3. That the plaintiff could not sue his 
employer under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law but might elect to sue any third 
party liable. 

4. That under the contract the owners, 
who would receive proportionate compen- 
sation from the electric company, owed the 
duty of furnishing a sound pole even 
though this obligation might not arise in 
the express terms of the contract. 

5. That the plaintiff went upon the pole 
as a matter of right, his relation to de- 
fendants being in the nature of an invitee, 
and they were bound to anticipate such 
use as he made of the pole and were liable 
for their failure to make proper inspec- 
tion and repair. 

6. That even if defendants could avail 
themselves of instructions given by plain- 
tiff’s employer to inspect, plaintiff under 
the circumstances was not guilty of con- 
tributory negligence as a matter of law, 
since recognized tests were made in his 
presence and he had seen a fellow work- 
man climb the pole and work upon it with 
safety; and generally speaking the duty to 
inspect was one that could not be dele- 
gated so as to relieve the master from 
responsibility, and while before climbing 
the pole the lineman owed the duty to his 
own safety to make some inspection, yet 
he could not in the ordinary performance 
of his work make the thorough inspection 
which was the master’s duty, nor was he 
required to do so. 

7. That while the verdict was large it 
was not excessive in view of the elements 
of damage including permanent deformity. 


Pole Held Not Proximate Cause of 
Automobile Accident. 


A telephone pole maintained on the city 
street was held by the South Dakota Su- 
preme Court not to be the proximate or 
coficurring cause of an accident where an 
automobile driver in swerving to avoid it, 
hit the plaintiff in the case of Peirce vs. 
Peoples Telephone & Telegraph Co. et al. 

The city had declared a telephone pole 
a nuisance and had repeatedly demanded 
its removal from the street. The telephone 
company obtained an injunction restrain- 
ing the city authorities from removing it 
upon filing a bond for $10,000 which was 
furnished by a surety company. 

An automobile driver’s machine swerved 
toward the pole and in attempting to 
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avoid striking it, he drove upon the side- 
walk and ran into plaintiff, who sued the 
driver, the telephone company and the 
surety company, alleging that “but for” 
the telephone pole the driver would have 
continued his course over the place occu- 
pied by the pole without striking her and 
that if the surety company had not fur- 
nished the bond, the pole would have been 
removed. 

In reversing the order of the lower 
court overruling the telephone company’s 
demurrer to the complaint and affirming 
the ruling sustaining the demurrer of the 
surety company, the high court held: 

1. That assuming for the purpose of the 
case that the telephone pole was a public 
nuisance and a menace to the safety of 
every person who had occasion to pass 
down the street, it did not necessarily fol- 
low that the pole was the proximate or 
one of the concurring causes of plaintiff's 
injury since there was nothing upon which 
to base an assumption that the driver 
would have driven his car over the place 
occupied by the pole had the pole not been 
there, nor that he would not have struck 
plaintiff had the pole not been there. 

2. That whether the pole was in any 
degree responsible for the accident was 
a matter of pure speculation, and the de- 
murrer of the telephone company should 
have been sustained. 

3. That if the telephone company was 
not liable, then the surety company could 
not be liable and the order sustaining its 
demurrer would be affirmed. 


Cannot Escape Damage Liability 
by Conveyance of Property. 

In remanding for a new trial the case of 
Wilks, et al., vs. the New York Telephone 
Co., (an action for death caused by touch- 
ing fallen wire in contact with power wire) 
the New York Supreme Court, appellate 
division, on March 19, held that the trial 
court should have held as a matter of law 
that the United States government was in 
possession and control of the property at 
the time of the accident and not left the 
question to the jury; that if the mait- 
tenance of the telephone wire constituted 4 
nuisance, the contributory negligence 0! 
the deceased was immaterial; and that if 
the nuisance existed, the company origi- 
nally installing the wire could not escape 
liability on the ground that it had trans- 
ferred the property. 

The property of the Federal Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., purchased and taken into 
possession by the New York Telephone 
Co on March 1, 1918, was taken over al 
midnight on July 31, 1918, by the United 
States government. On November 30, 1918. 
the decedent was killed when he came 
in contact with a fallen telephone wife 
which had been strung across his property 
by the Federal company and which ™ 
some way came in contact with nearby 
high power wires. There was no proo! 
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that any authority had been given to the 
Federal company to string wires across 
the premises. 

The plaintiff sued both companies and 
contended that the wire had been improp- 
aly installed, the span was too great, the 
yires too small and of not sufficient 
trength, that they were insufficiently insu- 
ted, were placed in too close proximity 
i) high power wires attached to the same 
{xture on a building, and that the string- 
ing of the wires where they were liable to 
sway and come in contact with the nearby 
high power wires constituted a nuisance; 
that the Federal company was liable for 
creating a nuisance and that the New York 
campany was liable for failing to abate it; 
and that the latter was liable in negligence 
for failure properly to inspect, repair and 
maintain the wires. 

The defendants pleaded that the de- 
cased was guilty of contributory negli- 
gence and the Federal company alleged 
that it was not in possession of the wire 
at the time of the accident. The New 
York company alleged that its property 
had been taken over by the United States 
government and that the government was 
in full control and possession at the time 
of the accident. 

The jury rendered a verdict in favor of 
the Federal company, but rendered a ver- 
ict against the New York company with- 
out specifying whether it was on the theory 
of nuisance or negligence. The plaintiff 
appealed from the judgment in favor of 
the Federal company and the New York 
company also appealed. The case was re- 
versed and remanded for new trial. 


Agreement for Service Between 
Mutual Company and Subscriber. 


The Kansas Supreme Court in the case 
of Andrews vs. Richards, et’al., 226 Pac. 
793, held that an agreement between the 
managers of a number of connecting tele- 
phone lines and one who wished to share 
in the benefits of their organization, that 
he would build a line, connect it with 
theirs, and pay $10 for one year’s service 
and thereafter pay such annual amount as 
they might fix, was within the provision 
of the statute of frauds requiring evidence 
of a contract which was not to be per- 
‘ormed within a year to be in writing ; and 
while obligations arising under such con- 
tract during the time it was acted upon 
might be enforced, yet neither party to it 
could require the other to continue in its 
performance beyond the current year for 
which services had been furnished or 
Paid for. 

Therefore, a judgment sustaining the 
defendants’ demurrer in a suit to enjoin 
the defendants from refusing to allow the 
plaintiff, as owner of one of the lines. to 
Participate in the benefits of an operating 
agreement, would be affirmed. 

he court said that where an injunction 
could not be had without an application 
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first being made to the public utilities 
commission, a petition seeking that relief 
without alleging such an application was 
demurrable for want of facts constituting 
a cause of action, but not for lack of 
jurisdiction. The association in the present 
case, however, was a mutual telephone 
company not subject to the control of the 
commission. 


Company Held Within Its Rights 
in Selling Stock Shares. 


The board of directors of a telephone 
company were held to be within their 
rights in disposing of stock and placing 
the proceeds in the company’s treasury 
when the executrix of a stockholder’s es- 
tate failed to exercise the right to sub- 
scribe for new shares, and the court re- 
fused to compel the company to pay the 
executrix the excess over par value real- 
ized by it on sale of the shares. 

This ruling was handed down by the 
Court of Appeals of Ohio, March 31, in 
the case of McCullough, executrix vs. the 
Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co. 

In 1921 a new stock issue was authorized 
by the board of directors of a telephone 
company, stock not “paid for” by stock- 
holders by a certain date to “be disposed 
of as the directors may determine.” A 
state statute provided that the holders of 
common stock of a corporation should 
have the right to subscribe for new issues 
of stock in proportion to their holdings, 
and if any holder failed to avail himself 
of such right within the time fixed, the 
stock so subscribed might be disposed of 
in such manner as the board of directors 
prescribed. 

Notices were sent to the recorded ad- 
dress of a deceased stockholder, the com- 
pany not having been notified of her death. 
Her estate did not subscribe for its pro- 
portion of the new issue and the stock was 
scld to others at a premium of $12 per 
share, which premium the company re- 
tained. A month later the executrix de- 
manded the premium, claiming she had 
net received the notices, and upon refusal 
oi the company to pay the premium, 
brought suit. The judgment of the lower 
court for company was affirmed by the 
higher court which held: 

1. That under General Code, Section 
8699, and the notices, plaintiff had the 
right to subscribe for a _ proportionate 
part of the stock at par and unless that 
right was waived, she would be entitled to 
dzmage in the sum claimed. 

2. That the judgment of the lower court, 
holding that the notices were reasonable 
and adequate, and that the plaintiff had 
notice, would not be disturbed, since the 
evidence established the mailing and re- 
ceipt of the notices. 

3. That the contention that “even had 
the notices been received, plaintiff would 
still be entitled to recover the premium for 
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the reason that a premium derived from 
a prior sale of stock under similar cir- 
cumstances was paid to the unsubscribing 
stockholders and plaintiff therefore had a 
right to recovery on the proposition that 
they would follow that practice in the sale 
urder consideration,” was not sound, since 
the fact that the company had done some- 
thing not required of it under the law 
would not justify the shareholder in con- 
cluding that it would again do so 

4. That a shareholder who waived or 
omitted to exercise his right to subscribe 
for his proportion of new shares could not 
compel the company to pay him the amount 
of the premium or excess over the par 
value realized by it on the sale of the 
shares to which he would have been en- 
titled, unless a statute affirmatively con- 
ferred such right. 

5. That, since the plaintiff did not exer- 
cise her right within the time fixed, the 
board of directors was within its rights in 
disposing of the stock as it did and plac- 
ing the proceeds, including the premium, 
in the treasury of the company. 


Subscriber Held Liable for Tele- 
phone Charges by High Court. 
The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 

held, in the case of the Pittsburgh & Alle- 
gheny Telephone Co. vs. the Stinson Print- 
ing Co. (123 Alt. 818), that the defendant 
subscriber is liable for the period his tele- 
phone was retained although the stipulated 
number of telephones was not connected 
to two of the company’s exchanges. 

In October,. 1914, the defendant sub- 
scribed for telephone service in its business 
office, the contract providing that it was 
“to be effective only in the event and at 
the time there are at least 500 telephones 
in the Bellevue exchange and 150 in the 
Sewickley exchange.” The telephone was 
installed in March, 1915, but the required 
number of telephones had not been con- 
nected to the exchanges. The telephone 
remained in the defendant's office until 
August, 1916, when it was removed at its 
request. 

The defendant had made _ occasional, 
though infrequent, use of the telephone and 
received monthly bills for service, which 
it did not pay. In an action for the ren- 
tals, the judgment for the plaintiff was af- 
firmed by the supreme court, which held: 

That, while the failure of the company 
to connect to its exchanges the required 
number of telephones would have war- 
ranted the defendant in refusing to re- 
ceive the telephone or in ordering its re- 
moval, it did neither, and a construction 
of the contract that would permit the de- 
fendant to retain his telephone 15 months 
and make even an occasional use of it 
free of charge would render the contract 
invalid, for the plaintiff as a public service 
corporation, was bound to charge all cus- 
tomers according to its published tariff 
rates, regardless of private agreements. 
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The court said that even if the plaintiff 
had contracted to furnish the service for 
a fractional part of the published rates, 
it could still recover the whole, as it also 
could had it agreed to furnish such serv- 
ice free, for either would constitute a pro- 
hibited discrimination. The court stated 
further, in its opinion, that the “plaintiff 
had contracts for the required number of 
telephones and the failure to install them 
does not seem to have resulted from any 
fault on its part.” 


Power Line Injunction Suit Re- 
versed and Remanded. 


A decree dismissing an electrical inter- 
ference suit by a telephone company against 
an electrical power company was recently 
reversed by the Oregon Supreme Court 
and the matter remanded for adjustment. 
The suit was brought by the Yamhill Coun- 
ty Mutual Telephone Co. vs. the Yamhill 
Electric Co., to enjoin the defendant from 
constructing and operating a power line 
along a road parallei to the telephone line 
for four and one-half miles. 


The plaintiff alleged that “electric cur- 
rent” would “be carried by induction into 
the telephone line,” producing noise and 
making service impossible when the elec- 
tric company turned on 11,000 volts, as it 
intended to do, and that the electric com- 
pany intended to connect its line with an- 
other line nearby which was in such poor 
condition that electricity would escape 
from it into the ground and pass through 
the ground to the telephone system and 
make service impossible. The decree dis- 
missing the bill on demurrer, was reversed 
by the supreme court which held: 


1. That where one company was oper- 
ating a low tension wire like the plaintiff's 
and another was maintaining a high ten- 
sion wire like that proposed by defendant, 
the plan evolved by the law seemed to be 
“live and let live,” and each company 
should do its part to prevent unnecessary 
friction in the working of the two lines. 


2. That the telephone company as the 
senior occupant on the county highway had 
no exclusive privilege thereon or monop- 
oly therein. 

The court pointed out that the electric 
company was proceeding to construct its 
line in accordance with the best and most 
modern methods. 


3. That of necessity there would be in- 
terference with the telephone line by in- 
duction, which should be minimized as 
much as possible, as the power company 
should disturb the telephone company 
“only to the extent which is strictly and 
unavoidably necessary.” 

4. That since plaintiff did not allege the 
defendant, in constructing the line, would 
act “negligently or wantonly,” the court 
could not hold that the defendant should 
metallicize the plaintiff’s grounded tele- 
phone line or construct some device in con- 
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nection therewith to lessen the interfer- 
ence complained of. 

5. That, as to the issue on “conduction,” 
there was no authority or excuse, however, 
for defendant to turn such a quantity of 
electricity into a line in poor condition 
with a ground contact as would be “con- 
ducted to” and injure the telephone sys- 
tem, but the defendant ought in equity and 
good conscience to bring the old power line 
down to date and metallicize it or to pre- 
vent in some way the conduction of elec- 
tricity to the telephone system. 

The court said that interference by con- 
duction could be practically eliminated by 
the proper erection and maintenance of the 
power line and pointed out that the power 
company did not own the ground into 
which it allowed the electricity to escape 
and be conducted to the telephone system. 

6. That the plaintiff had no adequate 
remedy at law and the interference could 
be adjusted in a suit in equity, and, there- 
fore, the decree dimissing the suit would 
be reversed and the cause remanded. 


Court Upheld in Leaving Question 
of Liability to Jury. 

A telephone repairman, finding no occu- 
pant in the house where he had been sent 
to see if the telephone was out of order, 
sat smoking on the porch for a short time 
waiting for someone to appear. Before 
leaving, according to the testimony, he 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe over the 
banister of the porch and a few minutes 
later the house was discovered to be on 
fire. 

The federal court of appeals held that 
the lower court did not err in refusing to 
tell the jury that as to the damage done 
the repairman was acting within the scope 
of his employment and in leaving that 
question to the jury (which found for the 
defendant) since protection of property 
from fire was not one of the things for 
which the company employed the repair- 
man. 

The peril of fire, whatever it was, the 
court held, was not in any wise connected 
with the work the repairman was sent to 
co, viz., to find out whether the plaintiff’s 
telephone was out of order and, if it was 
to repair it, and there was nothing in the 
record to suggest that the repairman 
smoked when it was dangerous to do so 
and nothing to put the company on notice 
that he was likely to do damage in the 
way alleged. 

The court held, further, that to make 
the company answerable it must appear 
that the repairman, at the time he was said 
to have committed the negligent act, was 
in the service of the company and on duty 
for it, or because if he had not been at 
the place at which the alleged wrong was 
cr could have been done, but neither of 
these circumstances was in itself sufficient 
to impose liability. 

As there was no dispute as to the facts 
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so far as they bore upon the scope of the 
repairman’s employment, the court held it 
was not easy to see what was leit to the 
jury other than a question of law, but if 
the court had itself ruled on it the plain. 
tiffs would be precisely where they now 
found themselves. 

Adams et al. vs. Southern Bell Tele. 
phone & Telegraph Co., United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit, 
February 5, 1924. 


No Right to Build Private Line 
Along Highway. 

A private individual has no right by 
permission of county authorities to con- 
struct a telephone line for his own private 
use along a public highway over protest 
of the owner of abutting property, in 
view of Constitution U. S. Amendment 14, 
and Constitution South Caroline, Article 
1, section 5, and Civil Code 1922, sections 
5015-5037. 

Use of street for construction of a pri- 
vate telephone line, other than by city for 
its own purposes and that of its inhabi- 
tants, is not a proper street use, and hence 
entitles property owner to compensation 
for any injury to his property.—Benton vs. 
Yarborough; Supreme Court of South 
Carolina; 123 Southeastern 204. 


Company’s Right to Anchor on 
Private Premises. 

The grantee, who, as a tenant, had been 
for some years in possession of property, 
which was conveyed by warranty deed, 
reciting “subject, however, to whatever 
rights, if any,” a named telephone com- 
pany “has to maintain the anchor now 
located on said premises,” was held to 
have had sufficient notice to put her on in- 
quiry as to the telephone company’s rights 
in respect to maintenance of a telephone 
pole, anchor, and cables on such premises. 

The rights of a telephone company it 
respect to maintenance of a telephone pole, 
anchor, and cables on a lot, under a con- 
tract with a former owner, was held not 
affected by foreclosure of a prior mortgage 
in proceedings to which it was not made 
a party—Bunker vs. Davenport & Tipton 
Telephone Co.; Supreme Court of Iowa; 
197 Northwestern 901. 


Verdict for Injury of Linemat 
Held Not Excessive. 
Where negligent acts of joint owners 0 
a telephone pole concurred in contributing 
to the fall of the pole, injuring a linemat 
working thereon, they were jointly an 
severally liable. Before climbing a pole @ 
lineman owes the duty to his own safety 
to make some inspection, but in the ordi 
nary performance of his work he cannot 
and is not required to, make a thorough 
inspection, which is the master’s duty. 
A verdict for $10,400 for injuries to 4 
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a Timber—Southern Yellow Pine, the strongest Preservative—aA. R. E. A. Grade No. 1 Creo- 
to of pole woods. sote Oil. The highest grade and the best 
| preservative known. 
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: Seasoning—Sound timber properly stacked, Life Records —As strong 15 and 20 — 
; 7 Re as after placing as when first installed. 
» a International has poles in service 25 
: years which are still perfectly sound. 
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. Treatment—Full length under pressure, giv- Service—Prompt delivery — permanent in- 
ot ing deep penetration of preservative to ae 


terest: squarely behind every pole that 
every part of the pole. leaves its plants. 


Write for Booklet T-1. It contains data and information of value to pole users 
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General Office: Galveston, Texas 
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The Proof of Quality 
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CREOSOTED YELLOW PINE POLES 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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lineman from the fall of a pole on which 
he was working, resulting in permanent 
deformity, was held not excessive —Mur- 
phy vs. Rochester Telephone Corp.; New 
York Supreme Court; 203 New York Sup- 
plement 669. 


Telephone Conipany’s Successor 
Liable for iNuisance. 

Where a telephone company, which, by 
faulty installation of wires, creates a 
nuisance and does not abate the nuisance 
before conveying its property, its liability 
extends to a continuation of the nuisance 
subsequent to the conveyance.—Wilks vs. 
New York Telephone Co.; New York Su- 
preme Court; 203 New York Supplement 
665. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

August 28: Willits Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. applied for authority to install 
emergency rates for night service at Lay- 

tonville and Covelo. 

August 28: Delta Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of Courtland, applied for per- 
mission to issue and sell $21,241.50 of its 
common stock at par and $40,000 of its 
preferred stock at not less than $90 per 
share for the purpose of reimbursing its 
treasury for money expended on capital 
account and for additions and betterments 
to its plants and properties 

August 30: Santa Barbara Telephone 
Co. authorized to use the funds in its 
depreciation reserve to care for extensions 


and betterments, and to adjust its reserve 
for accrued depreciation to establish a 5 
per cent sinking fund. 

September 2: J. J. Becker filed an ap- 
plication representing subscribers of Ker- 
man Telephone Co. and Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., asking that the commis- 


sion allow them to be served by Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and not by the 
Kerman Telephone Co., as recently or- 
dered by the commission when the boun- 
daries of the areas served by the two 
companies were fixed. 

ILLINOIS. 


September 10: Hearing at Chicago on 
joint petition of the Rock River Telephone 
Co., R. L. Heydacker, manager, and the 
Forreston Mutual Telephone Co., W. P. 
Landon, attorney, for approval of sale of 
Forreston exchange by the former to the 
latter and to grant to the Rock River com- 
pany the right to establish a toll charge 
between Forreston and Mt. Morris, and 
Forreston and Oregon, of five cents, and 
between Forreston and all other exchanges 
of the Rock River company a toll charge 
of 10 cents, etc. No. 14136. 

September 11: Hearing at Chicago in 
the matter of complaint of the ow? 
County Independent Telephone Co., 
Stransky, attorney, vs. the Lanark ont 
Telephone Co., W. H. Puterbaugh, man- 
ager, relative to invasion of territory by 
the defendant in furnishing telephone 
service in rural territory in Mt. Carroll 
township, Carroll county. No. 14301. 

September 10: Hearing at Bluffs in 
the matter of proposed advance in rates 
for telephone service in Meredosia and 
Bluffs, Scott county, stated in rate schedule 
Ill. C. C. 2 of the Home Telephone Co. of 
Bluffs. O. L. Domke, manager. No. 14046. 

Sept. 12: Hearing at Mt. Carroll in re 
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complaint of the Carroll County Indepen- 
dent Telephone Co. vs. the Milledgeville 
Mutual Telephone Co. as to invasion of 
territory by defendant company in fur- 
nishing telephone service in rural territory 
in the township of Mt. Carroll, Carroll 
county, without permission of the commis- 
sion. No. 14302. 


INDIANA. 


August 26: The Citizens Telephone Co., 
of Zionsville, filed a petition asking au- 
thority to sell $15,000 worth of 7 per cent 
preferred stock, the proceeds of which 
are to pay for improvements and exten- 
sions. 

August 26: The Batesville Telephone 
Co., of Batesville, asked permission to 
establish a common battery service rate 
schedule for its patrons. 

August 27: The Indiana Bell Telephone 
Co. filed a protest with the commission 
against the action of thé city council of 
Bloomington in directing that the com- 
pany remove all its telephone poles in 
Rogers street within 10 days and substi- 
tute in their stead cables. The protest 
said the order of the city council was un- 
reasonable. 

MAINE. 


August 27: The commission suspended 
for a further period of three months from 
August 28 the operation of a certain 
schedule proposing increases in the toll 
rates of the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. The company proposed to 
make the changes effective on May 21, 
but the proposed changes were postponed 
from month to month up to September 1. 


NEBRASKA. 


September 1: Application filed by the 
Madison Telephone Co. for permission to 
issue $20,000 additional stock to pay for 
purchased property and for additions and 
betterments. 

September 1: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phnoe Co. for a rehearing of the cases in- 
volving rate schedules for the exchanges 
at Whitney and Belmont, commission 
ordered that rehearing be granted, and set 
for September 19 

September 2: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for the cancellation of a rate 
giving Phillips subscribers of the Hamil- 
ton County Telephone Co. free service 
with Grand Island on payment of a flat 
30 cents a month and the substitution of a 
regular toll charge, set for September 16. 

September 4: Protest entered by va- 
rious farm lines running out of Hallam 
and Kramer against interference from 
the transmission lines of the Blue River 
Power Co. and asking redress. The farm 
companies metallicized their lines in an 
effort to get rid of noise, but found it 
ineffective. 

September 5: Hearing upon application 
of Platte Valley Co. for validation of lines 
connecting Yutan, Mead, Bennington and 
Valley, built without authority from the 
commission or without making arrange- 
ments with the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and the Northwestern Bell; H. 
H. Wheeler and F. W. McCullough ap- 
peared for respective companies, and mat- 
ter taken under advisement. 

September 5: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Mutual Telephone Co., of 
Bartley, for permission to issue $4,400 
additional stock; dismissed for lack of 
sufficient information upon which to 
predicate an order. 


OHIO. 


August 28: Revised rate schedule filed 
by the Lima Telephone & Telégraph Co., 
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to become effective October 1. This 
schedule represents a reduction of $30,000 
from the schedule as originally filed and 
is the result of a compromise between the 
city and the company upon the findings of 
Thomas E. Green, telephone expert of the 
commission. 

August 30: The Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. protested the commission’s tentative 
valuation of its Youngstown exchange 
property. The matter was assigned for 
hearing October 8, following the protest 
of the valuation of the city of Youngs- 
town. 

September 3: The protestant to the 
going into effect of a proposed schedule 
of increased rates of the Logan Home 
Telephone Co., which were filed to be- 
come effective April 1, 1924, having in 
May stipulated that if complaint were not 
renewed by September 1, the complaint 
should be dismissed, and the period hay- 
ing transpired without any renewal of the 
protest, the commission dismissed this pro- 
ceeding. The company has been collect- 
ing the increased rates since July 1, under 
a bond. 

September 3: Homer T. Stabler, Lake- 
view, moved to dismiss his complaint vs. 
The United Telephone Co., Bellefontaine, 
reporting that the company has installed 
a telephone in his residence at the resi- 
dence rate. At first the company refused 
to install a telephone in his home at the 
residence rate because his business was 
but 50 feet away and it contended he would 
have to pay the business rate. The dis- 
missal of this case vacated the hearing 
assigned for September 10. 

September 6: The Newark Telephone 
Co. filed application for authority to issue 
and sell at 94% $200,000 25-year 6 per cent 
sinking fund bonds, the proceeds to be 
used to reimburse its treasury on account 
of $178,764 uncapitalized capital expendi- 
tures to July 1, 1924. The expenditures 
will be checked. 


September 15: Hearing on increased 
rates of Licking Telephone Co., which 
were suspended by the commission. 


October 2: Hearing on the complaint 
of the village of Hubbard in regard to 
the increased rates placed in effect by the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 


October 8: Hearing on protest of the 
city of Youngstown against the tentative 
valuation of $4,000,785 for the Youngs 
town property of the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. for rate-making purposes, certified by 
the commission August 6. 


October 10: Hearing in re rates of the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. for Toronto, 
suspended by the commission on August 
29 upon protest of the Toronto chapter of 
the D.. A. R., the G. & G. Club, the Ki- 
wanis Club, the N. & N. Club, the Jap- 
anese Club and others. The new schedule 
had been published by the company to be- 
come effective September 1. 

OKLAHOMA. 

August 29: The Sentinel Rural & Long 
Distance Telephone Co., serving towns ™ 
Kiowa county, applied for a rate increase. 

September 9: Hearing in the case of 
the Remus Rural Telephone Co. vs. the 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., asking for 
damages on account of inductive interfer- 
ence. No. 5996. 

UTan. 

August 23: The commission dismissed 
without. prejudice the application of ra 
Eastern Utah Telephone Co., of Price 
an increase in rates, the company’ S tines 
and property having been recently pur 
chased by the Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 
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Any Load 
Securely 


Stacy Load Binders eliminate all risk and danger of binding poles, lumber, 


etc., as with the old fashioned, dangerous boom poles. You simply pass 
chain around the load—attach the two hooks of the Stacy Binder in the links of the chain —— 
—pull down the lever and your load is bound and bound to stay. 


Telephone companies find 


Staty Swivel load Binders 


big time and labor savers—also a big factor in preventing serious and 


expensive accidents caused by loads slipping off. 


Stacy Load Binders are made in two sizes—Regular and 
Jumbo. Regular size sells for $2.50 each—$5.00 a pair. Jumbo size sells 
for $3.75 each—$7.50 a pair. For sale by leading hardware dealers and 
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hardware jobbers. If your dealer can’t supply, order direct from 


EUGENE C. STACY, Manufacturer 


TIFFIN, OHIO 








TURNER TELEPHONE 
FURNACE 
No. 66 


TURNER NER eLoTOR( 


The No. 66 Fire Pot is made to 
meet the requirements of the 
most exacting cable splicer. The 
patented bronze burner gasifies 
present-day gasoline or kero- 
sene (no coils to clog or burn 
out). The top plate is made of malleable, seamless 
drawn coil cup (one piece) and will withstand rough 
use and abuse. Will not warp. The spider casting 
eliminates many holes in the tank and the automatic 
safety valve prevents excess pressure. Large steel 
shell; will not tip, and has bottom welded in. 


Cost Less than Other Furnaces 
FEARLESSLY GUARANTEED 


( l TURNER — -» Sycamore, Il]., U.S.A. §? 


The World's Largest Exclusioe Manufacturers of Blow Torches, Fire Pots and Brazers 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
an Francisco: Rice-Hitt Co., 623 Larkin St. 
Los Angeles: Rice-Hitt Co., 324 N. San Pedro St. 
Seattle: Rice-Hitt Co., 1427 L. C. Smith Bldg. 
ew York: The Turner Brass Works, 36 Murray St. 





No. 66 
Capacity 7 Pints 
Weight 16 Pounds 
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Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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would replace all boom 


f yeu have not received any orders direct, 
receive same from the 
pany, as all our mate- 
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rial is endeared through them. 
Yours very truly, 





(Name on Request) 
Dist. Superintendent of Plant. 











“INDIANA” 


TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH WIRE 





PROVEN BEST BY TEST 


Time and the aid of America’s foremost 
engineers, have enabled us to develop and 
manufacture the highest grade wire known to 
the trade. It is greatest in conductivity and 
lasting qualities, due to the superior quality of 
material from which it is made, as well as its 
Extra Double Galvanizing, which insures longest life. 





STEEL STRAND 


Single and Double Galvanized, Standard, 
Siemens-Martin, High Strength and Extra 
High Strength Grades. 

HANDLED BY MOST JOBBERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 
INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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I will state the question of using the Load 
Binder, as described in your eee. was 
taken Cr our Accident oe oy Com- 
ly agreed that 
instructions have been 
issued to order as — 

The Chairman of the General Accident Pre- 
Committee has been trying them 
and my last report was that they were 














From Factory and Salesroom 





Grabaphone Gives Service for 


Years Without Maintenance. 
“Last week I had an. occasion to visit 
the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co.,” 
writes a telephone man, “and on the desk 
of one of the department heads, whom I 
interviewed, was a Kellogg grabaphone 














The Kellogg Grabaphone. 


which I noticed to be in very frequent 
use. In fact, while I was at the desk there 
were not less than half a dozen calls 
made over this instrument in 20 minutes’ 
time. 

“As the telephone seemed particularly 
serviceable on a busy office desk, and as 
the telephone seemed to have been in serv- 
ice for quite some time, I asked if that 
particular equipment had been used for 
more than three or four years. 

I was surprised when told that it had 
been in constant use for over nine years, 
and as far as the man I interviewed knew, 
never had been repaired or out of com- 
mission. . 

Just then another call came in and I 
remarked on the serviceability of the in- 
strument. ‘It certainly is a most con- 
venient telephone,’ said the user.” 

“Put this picture in TELEPHONY,” I said 
to the Kellogg representative, “it will make 
a little story of interest to exchange man- 
agers, of a telephone that gives service 
without maintenance.” 


Note Protection at Corners 


a 
Blake Insulated Staples 


Unequalled for telephone and 


Valuable Appraisal Suggestions 
Contained in New Handbook. 
“The Property Owner’s Handbook” is 

the title of a new 32-page booklet issued 

by the American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee, 

Wis. This booklet is a record of 28 prof- 

itable uses of American appraisals over 

and above the usual major applications of 
appraisal reports as embodied in the 
requirements of insurance, accounting, 
finance, purchase and sale, and taxation. 

All of the material presented in this 
booklet has been gathered from the com- 
pany’s contact with its clients, and con- 
stitutes a collection of valuable sugges- 
tions which anyone responsible for the 
management of property will find of 
interest. 


National Electrical Code Approved 
by Engineering Committee. 

The regulations for electric wiring and 
apparatus in relation to fire hazard, of the 
National Fire Protection Association, gen- 
erally known as the “National Electrical 
Code,” 1923 edition, have been approved 
by the American Engineering Standards 
Committee. 


Paragraph. 

L. G. LeBourveau has been apppointed 
southeastern representative of the Belden 
Mfg. Co. of Chicago with headquarters 
at 708 W. 29th street, Jacksonville, Fla. 
His territory consists of the states of 
Florida, Georgia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Alabama, Mississippi and Tennessee 
(with the exception of Memphis). 


Prominent A. T. & T. Co. Engineer 
Now with Western Electric. 
Sergius P. Grace, of New York City, 
for the past two years general supervisor 
of by-products for the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and for many years 
associated with the Bell system in various 


engineering capacities, has been appointed 
commercial development engineer for th: 
Western Electric Co., reporting to E, 2 
Craft, chief engineer. 

As general supervisor of by-products 
for the A. T. & T. Co., Mr. Grace was 
concerned with the promotion, develop. 
ment and organization of new services jp 
the art of electrical communication. His 
duties with the Western Electric Co. will 
be along similar lines. He will be in 
charge of the commercial development oj 
the research and development work for 
that company. 

Since graduating from the University 














Sergius P. Grace, Recently Appointed Com- F 
mercial Development Engineer for 
Western Electric Co. 

of Michigan, in 1896, Mr. Grace has been : 
engaged in the design, construction and fy 
operation of telephone systems. After FF 
some four years’ experience in the Inde ff 
pendent field he entered the Bell ranks in 
1900 as superintendent of equipment for the f 
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Prompt Shipments Assured 


T. M. Partridge Lumber Co. 
Lumber Exchange 
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bell wiring. The fibre insula- 
tion prevents troublesome 
short circuits and grounds. 


4 Sizes 


Write for Samples 


Pat. Nov., 1900 


Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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September 13, 1924. 


Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. of 
Texas. With the exception of a few years 
when he was engaged in consulting engi- 
neering work he has’ been affiliated with 
the Bell companies continuously ever since 
that time. 


New Monarch Sales Representative 
in Ohio Territory. 

On September 1, P. L. Picot, who has 
been associated with the Monarch Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co., for the past six years, 
took over new duties as sales representa- 
tive in the Ohio territory. 

Mr. Picot’s nine years’ experience with 
operating companies at Indianapolis, Ind. 
and Louisville, Ky., his three 
Monarch sales representative in Missouri 
and Kansas, plus handling 
advertising and correspondence at 
the Monarch’s general offices have given 
him an extensive knowledge of the tele- 
phone business in all its branches. 

Mr. Picot has established headquarters 
in Columbus, at 852 Neal avenue. 


years as 


three years 
sales 


Book Reviews. 





THEORY AND PRACTICE OF -PUBLIC 
Umuity VaALuATION, by W. H. Maltbie. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


New York. 200 pages, 8 ins. by 5% ins., 
with illustrations. Price $2. 

In this book on public utility valuation 
are discussed ina non-technical fashion the 
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Cuts 
Expenses 


Distilled Water—a vital necessity 
in your central storage battery—is 
a real expense, if you buy it. Make 
your own distilled water at a fuel 
cost of %c to 3c a gallon—with 
practically no labor cost. This 
effects a constant saving that soon 
pays for an 


Improved Rochlitz 
Automatic Water Still 


Simple and easy 
tooperate. Needs 
no attention ex- 
cept occasional 
removal of waste 
matter. Delivers 
aconstant stream 
of pure dist lled 
water —14 to 25 
gallons an hour, 
if heat and water 
Supply are con- 
tinuous 
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principal points that are encountered in 
theory and practice. Not being a refer- 
ence volume for the valuation specialist, 
the author makes no attempt to support 

















P. L. Picot, for Six Years with Monarch, Is 
Now Ohio Representative. 
his statements by giving references to re- 
corded decisions. 
Included in the subjects discussed are 
original cost, capitalization, market value 
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of securities outstanding, cost to repro- 
duce new, overhead charges and working 
capital, intangible values, deductions from 
gross 

phases, 
return. 


value, depreciation in its various 
present value and the rate of 

The various topics are clearly presented 
and the arguments for and against the 
different practices given. Anyone desir- 
ing to obtain a good general understand- 
ing of the matter of public utility valua- 
tion—a subject of particular prominence 
at the present time—will find this book 
an excellent one to study. 

APPAREILS ET INSTALLATIONS TELE- 
PHONIQUES, by E. Reynaud-Bonin, engineer 
in chief, Postes et Telegraphes, professor 
a l’Ecole Superieure des Postes, Tele- 
graphes et Telephones. Published by J. 
B. Bailliére et fils, 19, Rue Hautefeuille, 
Paris, France. 437 pages, 6 ins. by 9 ins., 
292 illustrations and 
Price 60 francs. 


with diagrams. 

This is one of the volumes published 
under the direction of M. A. Blondel in 
“Encyclopédie D’Electricité Industrielle.” 
It is divided into seven sections, each sec- 
tion having a number of chapters. 

The first section opens with a brief his- 
torical resume of the telephone to its pres- 
ent development. The receiver, trans- 
mitter and other parts of the telephone 
set are then taken up, after which substa- 
tion equipment and circuits are described. 


How Bonita 
Aerial Cable Rings 
are helping to cut 

the cost of cable 


installation! 


BONITA Rings 
are attached by 
hand. 


You can install 

BONITA Rings twice as rap- 
idly as rings which require a 
tool or plier to fix them in 
place on the strand. 


BONITA Rings can be re- 


Tell us you are interested and we will gladly mail a sample 
set of BONITA Rings for trial purposes. 


CAMERON APPLIANCE CO. 


moved and used over again, 
if desired. 
BONITA Rings will last as 
long as the strand to which 
attached. 
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Eupert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 
JAY G. MITCHELL 
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1042 W. Monroe St. Springfield, Ill. 
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THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 


Always shows you where you stand. 


We have solved the bookkeeping prob- 
‘em of a large number of companies. 


Write us about our 
monthly audit. 


Bowdle Accounting System 
"Gone Gordo, lilineis 
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The second section deals with manual 
exchange equipment, the third with inter- 
exchange operation, the fourth with spe- 
cial subscribers’ installation, the fifth with 
automatic apparatus, the sixth with theory 
as applied to, apparatus and the seventh 
with theory as applied to lines. This 
section includes chapters on Pupin coil- 
loading or continuous loading of telephone 
lines and the use of high-frequency cur- 
rents. Outside plant construction, it will 
be noted, is not covered. 

Engineers with ability to read French 
will find the volume interesting as show- 
ing European telephone development and 
practice. 


Colored Photographs Wired from 
New York to Chicago. 

Officials of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. on August 28 said they had 
transmitted colored pictures from New 
York to Chicago by means of their process 
of sending pictures by wire that was an- 
nounced and demonstrated last May. The 
announcement of the sending of colored 
pictures came from another source, but 
the telephone company confirmed the gen- 
eral outline of the facts given. The actual 
sending recurred in June and the technicai 
staff did not want the facts disclosed until 
they had completed their work of perfect- 
ing the process. 

The sending of colored pictures, it was 
explained, is a logical development of the 
sending of pictures in black and white, 
which the engineers foresaw and planned 
for as soon as they had proved the success 
of the black and white process. 

Under the newer process a colored pic- 
ture is sent as a series of black and white 
pictures. The print to be transmitted is 
photographed through three different 
screens, which respectively blot out all 
colors except red, yellow and blue. 

When the three different negatives, with 
their counter-angled crosslines, come in at 
the receiving end of the wire, they are 
assembled and once more photographed 
through screens of the same color that 
was originally used, when their colors are 
restored to them. 

With regard to the picture used in the 
test, a comparison between the original 
and the transmitted print showed an al- 
most identical color value. 

“We have not yet put the sending of 
colored pictures on a commercially prac- 
ticable basis any more than we have put 
the sending of black and white pictures,” 
said an official of the Bell company. “The 
process is still in what might be called the 
laboratory stage and the working out of 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 
Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
nancial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 
J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. B. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 
1217 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 














FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Telephone_ exchange. 
Can you beat this—income $4,000, for 
the price, $6,000? Western Nebraska; 
new construction; an opportunity you 
should investigate. Address 6050, care 
of TELEPHONY. 
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Why they’re 
“‘marching throug 
Georgia’ 


Writing about our 
weather - proof 
rust-proof PRE- 
MAX Aluminum 
Numbers for 
pole-marking, 

the Western 
Electric Co, 

of At- 
lanta, 

Georgia, 

says— 


Aluminum 

Numbers is 

necessary in 

marking cre- 

osoted timbers 

as it is impos- 

sible for a _ tele- 

phone company to 

stencil timber treat- 

ed with deal oil or 
coal tar.” 


There are other equally 
strong reasons for adopt- 
ing this modern pole- 

marking method. May we 
send samples and _ submit 
prices? 
NIAGARA METAL STAMPING 
CORP. Dept.I-4 Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

















machinery and agencies whereby it may be 
brought to the same general use as the 
telegraph and the telephone is yet to come. 
We are working on that and in due cours 
of time we will conquer the difficulties.” 








POSITION WANTED _ 


POSITION WANTED — Competent 


reliable telephone man desires perma 





nent position; 15 years’ experience 
magneto and common battery. Can de 
liver the goods and can furnish refer 
ences. Will come on trial. Lee Sprague 
National City, Calif. 





